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\ ‘Standard’ / 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece 


Lavatories 











8 apone low price of “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
permits every home the comfort of & modern and 

sanitary bathroom. No matter how inéxpensive the 
equipment, “Standard” Ware is beautiful and luxurious, 
while its freedom from cracks and crevices brings an 
assurance of health to the entire household. 


The fixtures shown in this illustration, “Standard” Modern Bathroom 
Design P36, cost approximately $84.25, not counting piping and labor. 


If you are planning to have a new bathroom equipment or a lavatory 
you will find our handsome book “MODERN BATHROOMS” of the 
greatest assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors as well 
as luxurious ones for the laundry, kitchen and toilet room as well as bath- 
room. It gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration, and approximate 
cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of 6 cents postage (100 pages) 


CAUTION: Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our guarantee ““Green and 
Gold ” label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label 


and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they 
are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


“New York: "Sandan in ‘ Standard Sanitary Tif. Co. - In London: 


Bk s 22 Holborn Viaduct. 
ln Dept. M, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


READY THIS WEEK 
Mrs. Alfred Ely’s Another Hardy Garden Book 


Gives simply the results of years of her'own experiences in raising vegetables, flowers, 
fruits, transplanting trees,.etc. The Mew York Tribune describes Mrs, Ely as ‘‘the 
wisest and’ most winning ‘téacher of the fascinating art of gardening that.we have met 
in modern print.” . With 49 full-page plates, $1.75 net (postage, 12¢.) 


, Vee 4 

By the same author A Woman's Hardy Garden 
Fullyillustrated from photographs. Sixth edition. Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, $1.75 net (postage, 13¢.) 
It was of this-book that Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE wrote: “Let us sigh with: gratitude 
and read the volume with delight. For here it all. is—what we should plant and when 
we should plant it; how tocare for it after it is planted and growing; what to do if it 
does not grow and blossom; what will blossom, and when it will blossom, and what ‘the 
blossom wilt be.’’—From an extended review in the Dza/. 


JUST READY 
Emile Javal’s /c¢//e 00k On Becoming Blind 


Advice. for the Use of Persons'Losing their Sight. Translated by Dr. CARROLL E. EDSON. 
There is an undercurrent of pathos under the charming style of the famous oculist’s 
couregeous effort to make his own experience of service to those of like misfortune. To 
such and to their friends the book is very helpful.: Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage, 10¢.) 


- * 
Emerson Palmer’s The New York Public School 
Being a history of Free Education in the Cityof New York. By A. EMERSON PALMER, 
M.A., Secretary:of the Board of Education. Illustrated with 16 full-page plates. 
All'the profits heed the sale of. the above are payable to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
of New York City. Cloth, 12mt0, $1.00. 


® 
Adams and Sumner’s Labor Problems ) 
By THOMAS SEWALL ADAMS, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, and HELEN L. 
SUMNER, A.B. With full references for supplementary reading. 
‘*Woman and Child Labor ;” ‘‘ Immigration ;” ‘“‘The Sweating System; ‘‘ Strikes and . 
Boycotts ;”’ ‘‘Labor Organizations and Employers’ Associations ;” ‘Profit Sharing 
and Co-operative Enterprises ;” ‘‘ Industrial and Labor Legislation ;”’ are among the ° 
topics discussed with what the G/ode Democrat calls ‘‘a splendid combination of thorough- 
ness and brevity.” : Cloth, $1.60 net (postage, 13¢.) 


Mr. Robert Hunter’s Poverty New Ldztion 


A Definition of Poverty, and an Estimate of its Extent at the Present Time. 

Mr. EDWIN MARKHAM calls this much discussed book ‘‘the most impressive and im- 
pecans book of the year.” Its revelations of the conditions affecting child life in our 
arge cities are arousing a remarkable degree of interest. Cloth, $1.50 met (postage 13¢.) 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY 
Mrs. Sara Andrew Shafer’s Beyond Chance of Change 


Is another delightful book in the same vein as her ‘‘ The Day Before Yesterday,” which 
the Philadelphia Ledger describes as ‘‘half humorous, half tender, wholly delightful.” 


Cloth, $1.50. 
+ i 
Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s zove/ The Golden Hope 
Is a tale of the time of Alexander the Great; a riot of color, adventure and romance, of 
which the Macedonian Invasion of the Empire of Darius and the siege of Tyre are ele- 
ments in the historic background. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Adelaide L. Rouse’s 2ove/ The Letters of Theodora 


Displays with great vivacity and humor the life of a young, and at first unsuccessful, 
literary woman in New York. It is a good story to read aloud, for Theodora’s moods 
are an ever-changing joy. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s powerful novel The Secret Woman 


“Is beyond question one of the greatest novels in literature. It is a masterpiece. It -. 
sets Mr. Phillpotts among the immortals.”—JAMES DouGLas in The Star (Loaeee). ; 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
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THE UNITED STATES—-1607-1904 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, 
Industry, Commerce, and Civilization. 


By WitiiaAmM Estasrook CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 


In 10 parts, each in one octavo volume, handsomely printed 
in pica type. Volumes sold separately. Each, $3.50 net. 


Now Ready 
Part I. Colonization, 1607-1697 
Part II. Colonial Union, 1698-1774 
‘* The narrative possesses literary quality and gives evidence that the author 
has the rare gift of reanimation of that which has been and which is no more. 
The work is one in every way to be commended.”’ Rochester Herald. 





BREAKING THE WILDERNESS FRENCH CLASSICS FOR 


The story of the conquest of the far ENGLISH READERS 


west, from the wanderings of Cablza de Edited by 
Vaca to the first descent of the Colorado Annee Come, 14.0. 41. 


by Powell. 
and Curtis H1ippDEN PaGE, Ph.D. 


By F. S. De_LtensaucGu, author of “ Ro- 
mance of the Colorado River,’’ etc. —_ I. a - 
P ncluding all the best chapters of his 
8vo. Fully Illustrated, net $3.50 (By mail $3.75) famous ‘‘Romance of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel.’’ (Version of Urquhart and 
Motteux) 7 vol. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
Send for circular. 


““A review of the important events which contrib- 
uted to breaking the wilderness that so long lay un- 
tamed west of the Mississippi.’’ 








THE KAISER DANIEL WEBSTER 
AS HE IS By Oscar WILDE The Expounder of the 


Or, The Real William Il 12mo. With portrait, net $1.25 Constitution 
B i 35 
By Henry DE NovussaNNnE. Translated by (By mail $1.35 ) By Everett P. WHEELER 


Walter Littlefield Written while in prison, 8vo. Net $1.50 
12mo. Net $1.25 De Profundis contains, A consideration of 
. probably, the most sin- Webster's argu- 
A series of excellent sketches—intimate, life-like, cere and personal expres- ments on questions 
graphic,—dealing with every phase of character and sion of the author's arti- of constitutional 
action of the German Emperor. ficial and sensitive na- and international 
; ture. law. 











A SELF-MADE MAN’S KOBO The PHYSICAL 
WIFE A Story of the CULTURE LIFE 


Her Letters to Her Son Russo-Japanese War By H. Irvine Hancock, 


author of “Japanese Physi- 
By Cuarves E. Merriman, author of BY ittpe Light Brigade 1a cal Training,’ ‘Jiu Jitsu 


rosters of a Son to His Self-Made Spain,” ete, Combat Tricks,” ete. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 song. Mustrated, $1.69 sone: Fesegsate nna oe 
é Ae oe ‘For vibrant actuality there Anat: ei 
The woman’s view of certain famous is nothing to come 4 p to ** A guide for all who seek 


correspondence. Kobo.’’"—The Academy. Se —— laws of abound- 
ng health.’ 
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Thoughtful 


Preachers and Laymen 


F all denominations who are 
really interested in the success 
of the churches generally, and 
desire to keep in touch with 

them, will be pleased to learn of the re- 
cent issue of the 


History of Methodism 
By Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, D.D. 


conceded by competent independent 
critics to be the greatest of all denom- 
inational histories. It is a peerless record of the wonderful progress 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church from its humble beginning 
to its present position in the front rank of the armies of the cross. 
Its table of contents shows the breadth and thoroughness of 
the accomplished author’s work : 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3—British Methodism 
Vols. 4, 5, and 6—American Methodism 
Vol. 7—World-Wide Methodism 
In view of its more than 1,000 illustrations, executed by a 
skillful corps of artists under the direction of a master workman, 
including 30 photogravures, this History might properly be styled 


Picturesque Methodism 


Note its remarkable price. The seven volumes are sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Avery reasonable price for a work of 
this high grade is $30, but, earnestly desiring that this peerless 
work should be placed within the reach of every lover of 
church history, the publishers have decided to furnish it at the 


Unprecedentedly low price of $12—net 
Send postal card for specimen pages 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS 
EA TON «& MAINS, 150 Fifth y reno - NEW YORK 
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A NEW THEORY OF THE 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


s a oo 
Species and Varieties: 

Their Origin by Mutation 
Lectures delivered at the University of 
California by Hugo de Vries, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Amsterdam. 
Edited by Daniel Trembly MacDougal, 
Assistant Director of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden. Pages xviii.+847. Price $5. 


Not the least important service rendered by Professor 
deVries in the preparation of these lectures consists in the 
indication of definite specific problems that need imvesti- 
gation, many of which may be profitably taken up by any 
one in a small garden, e has rescued the subject of 
evolution from the thrall of polemics and brought it once 
more within reach of the great mass of naturalists, anv 


one ot whom may reasonably hope to contribute some-" 


thing to its advancement by orderly observations, 


** Give me not, O God, that blind, fool faith in my friend, 
that sees no evil where evil is, but give me, O God, that 
sublime belief, that seeing evil I yet have faith.” 


My Little Book of Praver 


By MuRIEL StroDgE. Printed on Strath- 
more Japan Paper, gilt top, cloth, $1; Alexis 
Paper, boards, s5oc., postpaid. 


The Japanese 
Floral Calendar 


ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M.A. Profusely 
illustrated. 8vo, boards, price 50 cents. 


The Napoleon Myth 


HENRY R.EvAns. Containing a reprint 
of the Grand Erratum. The Non-Exist- 
ence of Napoleon Proved by Jean Baptiste 
Pérés, With introduction by Paul Carus. 
Illustrated. 8vo, boards, price 75 cents. 


“Readings from Modern 
Mexican Authors” 


By FREDERICK STARR, of the Universit 
of Chicago. 420 pages, 12mo, illustrated, 
cloth, price $1.25 net (5s. 6d. net). 


iT . 
"The Ainu Group” 
At The St. Louis Exposition 
By FREDERICK STARR, of the University 
of Chicago, 96 pages, illustrated, boards, 
75 cents net (3s. 6d. net), 


Cerberus, The Dog of Hades 
The history of an idea. By MAUuRICE 
BLOOMFIELD, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Boards, cloth back, 50 cents. 
Send for descriptive catalogue and sample copies of 


“Tue Open Court” ‘monthly) and ‘* Tue Monistr” 
(quarterly). 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


1322-1328 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 











Historie Highwaus of America 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


A series of py on the History of America as 
portrayed in the evolution of its highways of War, Com. 
merce and Social Expansion. 
Comprising the following volumes : 

Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 

Game Animals, 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s ad: The First Chapter of the Old 
French War. 

Braddock’s Koad. 

The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Read. 

Boone’s Wilderness Road. 

Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 

Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 

Waterways ot Westward Expansion. 

The Cumberland Road. 

Pioneer Roads of America, two volumes. 

The Great American Canals, two volumes. 

non Future of Road-Making in America. 

ndex. 


In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. A 
limited edition only printed direct from type and the type 
distributed. Each volume handsomely printed in large 
type on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, and illustrated with 
moms, plates and facsimiles. 

rice for the set, $39.00. 


“ As in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 
entertaining series. The charm of the style is evident.””—Ameri- 
can Historical Review. 

“His style is graphic and effective . - an invaluable con- 
tribution to the makings of American History.’’— New York 
Evening Post. 

“Should fill an important and hitherto unoccupied place in 
American historical literature.’’—The Dial. 


Full descriptive circular mailed on application. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WHY “PAGANS”? 


The term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic 
or barbarian, and as used by Christians means an Idol- 
atrous or godless man—a heathen: A heathen means 
a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek 
Philosophers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of 
the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or bar- 
barians and not godless, but eminently “ godly,” and 
represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, 
the Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Soc- 
rates, 500 years before the New Testament was writ- 
ten, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine 
of the immortal soul and its future states of proba- 
tion, reward and gee than can be found in 
any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 
B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with that 

ven by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert 

pencer. To get a true idea of “ pagan” teachings 

and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of 
Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 
by Prof, Jas. H. Hyslop, 333 pages, 21 Illustrations, 
eee | many portraits of the philosophers, and & 
Life of Socrates. 





Price $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers. 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES : “CHICAGO AND’ LONDON. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





Studies in General Physiology (.'7.3. ) 


By Proressor Jacques Lozs, now of the Department of Physiology at the University of California 
These two stately volumes will comprise 80) pages, with 162 illustrations and an adequate index. In them are summarized 
the brilliant results of the author’s researches in the fundamental problems of life during the past twenty Beer Professor 
Loeb’s name will always be associated, for example, with the epoch-making discovery of 1899 of the method of artificial fertili- 
zation (parthenogenesis) herein described. 


The set in a neat box, $7.50 net, $7.90 postpaid 





= s = 
The Messianic Hope in the New Testament 
By Proressor SHaiLer Matuews, of the Department of Theology at the University of Chicago 

The messianic hope of the Pharisees is formulated as a criterion for historical interpretation. With its aid a study is made 
of the messianic ideas of Jesus, the New Testament doctrine of jedgment, and justification through faith; the messiahship of 
Jesus as the basis of the apostolic theodicy ; the messianic age and its forerunner the gift of the spirit ; the resurrection of the 
body ; the coming of the Kingdom ; the “‘consum nation.” a conclusion there is shown the distinction between the essential 
and the formal elements of historical Christianity made possible by such an investigation. 


$2.00 net, $2.14 postpaid 





TheProgress ot Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 


By Proressor Joun P. Manarry, Sometime Professor of Ancient History at the University of Dublin 
The eminence, great learning, and literary reputation of the author assure the value and interest of this book. The spread 
of Greek Culture throughout the eastern and other portions of Alexander’s empire forms the basis of the narrative, in which 
Professor Mahaffy has epitomized the influence of this culture upon the life of its own and succeeding times, especially upon 
Christianity. He has rendered valuable service to both student and more casual reader. 


$1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid 





Studies in Logical Theory 


Edited by Prorgessor Joun Dewey, of Columbia University, New York City 


“....Itismy opinton that these ‘ Studies’ in an effective way embody a view that is bound t» have attention; they raise 
questions in philosophy that no student today can afford to neglect; and whatever one’s own standpoint may be or whatever 
way prove true of the bpp FS their contentions, they make a book that cannot fail to be decidedly useful.”—ALFRED H, 


Lioyp, of the University of Michigan. 
$2.50 net, $2.67 postpaid 





Light Waves and Their Uses 


By AuBErT A. MicHELson, Head of the Department of Physics at the University of Chicago 


“The subject, while of great scientific interest, is presented in such simple form that comparatively little training is needed 


to enable one to comprehend the essential facts and fundamental principles involved. The three-colored plates are admirably 


executed,”’—Scientific American, 
$2.00 net, $2.12 postpaid 





Physical Chemistry inthe Service of the Sciences 


By Jacosus H. Van’ Horr, Professor at the University of Berlin 
English version by ALEXANDER SmiTH, Professor at the University of Chicago 


. “ The volume before us is an unusually elegant one, which makes a strong appea! to the booklover as well as the chemist. 
Fron the fact, probably, that the lectures were originally given in English, this version reads more smoothly than does the Ger- 
man, and the former possesses @ cuarm which one does not find in the latter.”—Journal of the American Chemical Society. 


$1.50 net, $1.60 postpaid 





An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 
,By Georace W. Pease, Professor of Pedagozy at the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


“.... Its value lies in ics application ofan intelligent educational philosophy toa concrete and apparently practical 
scheme. Whoever has anythiog to do with the conduct of a Sundayschool and has any ambition to increase its educational 
effectiveness ought to be acquainted with this hook.”—The Outlook 


$1.50 net, $1.66 postpaid 





© 2 e b 3 * In three 
A History of Matrimonial Institutions (‘Simes 
By George E. Howarp, Professor of Institutional History at the University of Nebraska 
“ .... His work, based on the investigations of all accessible literature, historical, scientific, and legal, touches upon 
every problem involvedin marriage and divorce, and its optimistic conclusi »ns are =F harmony with the true interpreta- 
tion of evolutionary facts concerning the social development of mankind. It would be well if the extreme advocates of ‘divorce 
reform’ and the Morm»nophobiacs could give it careful perusal. For even the general public Pro“essor Howard’s volumes can- 
not fail to be both interesting ani instructive, for they deal attractively with the most human ofall institutions, and contain a 
mass of facts nowhere else obtainable.” —The Nation. 


The three volumes in ‘paper box, $10.09 net, postpaid $10.72 





Religion and the Higher Life 


By Witutam R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago 


“ The book makes a valuable addition to an old theme... . It isa tonic, all ‘the way through. Indeed, the whole book is 
to be recommende J for its strong sense, its fine art of putting things, tts ra-e incisiveness.”—Service. 


$1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid 








The University of Chicago Press iso rnc Sew vorx 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York and Everywhere 
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WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
‘Save on Books’”’ has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 











Easter Carols. 


5 cents per book or $2.50 per hundred, net. 
Sample copies of Books I., II., and III. will 
be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


21 EAST 17TH ST., N. Y. 











overnment Positions. 


25,566 Appointments were made to Civil Service 


ing June 30, 1903. Excellent opportunities f for yo eople, Thou- 
pF A of those whom we ha Y MA if fo rthe exami- 
nations have been appointed. Catalogue con- 
tains letters from hun of persons in the Governmsen service 
who state that they owe their tions to our course of ining ; 
also contains questions recently used by the Government. These are 


sent free on request. 691 YMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
223-25 Pa, Ave. 8. E. Wasttagten, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





The Lawrence Scientific School 


four-year courses of study | 





Adicendinc ' 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, tp mies ) rom Lake Placid 
Elevation 2000 feet. Conducted by ry 3 Director 
Public Industrial Art Schoo) Paiiaaciphia, 1st June ‘to 1st Oct. 
Address until June ist, The Public In — Art School, Phila- 
deilphia, After ist June, P.O. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Whipple School of Art 


artists, Bouguerea’ oT kk y x 

ing and Painting tréaa Life, Still Life, ay the Cast. Illustration. 
Composition. Mr. Whipple, teacher of Life and Portrait Classes. 
The drawing and painting of the figure are of the greatest impor- 
tance in stud ae be an artist, and these classes are of a high 
order. Mr. ward Chandler Christy, teacher of lilustration. 
This class is the. most interesting in the country. 


- TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and familt 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. 











Origins of Brain and Mind 


by P. Ul. Erbes. Audactously completes the circle of evolutional 
origins of Body, Brain and Mind. That’s why it finally makes 
possible a de Narr mem Morality, Keligion to harmonize with and 
save the evolutional product—man in the flesh. $1.30 postpaid. 
Send today. 


THE PROMETHEAN PUBL. CO., 
622 N. Rockwell St , Chicazo, Ills° 


ot Tames Bs UNS Bought 
AUTOGRAPH Sold. 
WALTER SBENTA MIN. 
LETTERS 1 W. 34th St., New York 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


Ww ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 
professional men preferred. Weekl salary’ or guarantee 
pe. G = age, qualifications, reference. DODD, MEAD & CO., 


ew York. 
free on a oo ta Post Office 


UNITARIANISM Giese os 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tut 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 























Modern Religious Literature sent 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EUROPE, turougbout. Small party rgd00. ‘Also 


special art tour. # ly at 
aes :. LD. D. TEMPLE, Watertown W., Mass. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building site, or forest lands, 
near Paul Smith’s, Saranac Lake or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Send 4 cents (pos e) for Illustrated Book, entitled ** Holi- 
ingland’’ describing Cathed dral Route, Pilg: rim 
ickens and ‘‘ennyson Districts and the Har 

Heok of Holland Route, Twin screw Steamship Line, Eng: 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address 


H, J. KETCHAM, Genera! Agent, 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Breadway, New York. 


Lak N. The LEXINGTON 
ewood, Main Eure! House, 
A quiet, bomelike fam hotel. Sunn pad Ren ee ht. ates 38 


os and ro 8; steam heat; 
Pp. Ie is as clean as a new cent. People come 
Ay FI their friends. A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 
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HEALTH RESORT 
AND HOTEL of 

the highest class. The most 
complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in Amer- 
icaa Hydrotherapy and 
Electricity in all forms; valu- 
able mineral springs. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf 
Links, Illustrated book free. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 
President, 


WATKINS, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 80 years in the 
treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be done 
in a Sanitarium properly equipped and devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Crippled and 
Deformed Joints and Limbs, Infantile P« ralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be corrected 
without surgical operations, plaster paris applications 
or painful treatment of any kind. Ask for it. 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, U.S. A. 





1877 For 28 years 1905 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are rmanently cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a regular graduate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X- -ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, = + ad a of so-called home treatments 


are worthless. 
DRS. W. E. ASROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 

years’ experience; late first Assistant Pnysician in Middle- 

town, N State Hospital ; visit petore deciding. 
PENCER KINNE » M. D., Easton, Pa. 


bes SANITARIUM 





Soothe the Throat. Re- 
lieve the hacking Cough 
of Consumption. 
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GRAND ATLANTIC 
(NEVER CLOSED) 
Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. 


hoome en suite with private baths, including bot and cold 
sea —— a ee eee ee ta 
table. tes $2. rday. weekly. pacity 700. e 
" let PGoach meets trains 


5 boo! \. 
aaincs A. &. MITCHELL & CO. 


The Pennhurst, 


Ocean and Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N J. 




















Elevator to street level. Special Winter 
Rates. Booklet. 
WM. R. HOOD. 


Ghe 


horeham 
Washington, D. C. EVIDENCE 


The Leadin Vottontie am . F tana, Mass., October 22d, 1904, 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. Evans Vacuum Car Company, 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. GENTLEMEN :—I believe that any man whose blood isin 


American and European Plans. ood condition can cultivate a healthy and complete 
erowth of hair. I had been losing my bair for about ten 
years and there was a bare space about three inches wide 


J OHN T. DEVIN E, Prop. }j ex ending from front to the back part of my head. I saw 























the ativeriisement of the Evans Vacuum Cap in Munsey’s 
Mai ne some time ago and the logic of theargument oP: 

— ge edtome. L[cuttheadvertisement out and carried it 
n my pocket, knowing that I would be in Saint Louis at 

the World’s Fair in charge of my _ Automobile Spring Ex- 


hibit, whicn was recently awarded a gold medal. 
I have now used the Cap fora little over three months, 
is and my photograph enclosed herewith will show you the 
’ resul.s l have obtained. I mailed this photograph home 


to my wifein Boston, and her surprise at noting the growth 

Hotel of hair on my head will, pera, 8, be appreciated by quot- 

' ing from her letter:—“ Your picturecame in this morning, 

Broadway and Eleventh Street ‘ but how strange it seems. Are you wearing a wig, or has 

N ‘ the Cap really made your hair pow in again?” 

EW YORK Although f[ appreciate the honor of getting the gold 

Samael medal on my own invention, yet Iam frank to say that [ 

Huropean Pian have derived more sat:sfaction from having my} hair re- 

= er than soos ving oe — stdin 

y success W e Cap has been so pronounced | 

Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. has led to quite a number of sales amoug other exhibitors 

Rooms from $1.50 ~ Day up. who were watching my progress. Sincere! 
-50 per Day up. ( 

















1 
Rooms with Bath from $ Sig.) JOHN HECTOR GRAHAM, 1 Harold St. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointmen 
sonable Oharges, Courteous Attendance aed Cullen of he, OUR GUARANTEE 
ceptions Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and Ww 
ave secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest Peg eg oe 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors = Cap to wns thirty Gavenne 


@2axs Torco nr>-< = 


weask of you is to deposit the 
tice of the Appliance inany 
ank in Saint Louis during 


° ™ «the trial period, subject to 
=e HK I Ay C “ ~ TO U i? a a your own order. stvete 

; you do not cultivate a 

EUROPE 1905 ; sufficientgrowth of hair with- 

12th vear. Private—select parties—limited in number. in this timeto convince you 
June 24, Mediterranean trip. July 1, Central Europe. Pe a that this method is effectiv 
July i, Norway and North Cape. ite? simply notify the bank an 

July 8, British Isles and France. / = they will return yourdcposit. 

Cost from $285 to $510—everything included. Illustrated book- / ‘The effect of the vacuum is 

let G and full particulars, add’ ess pieomas and exhilarating. It 

KING EUROPEAN TOURS - re ee 

335 Gumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. , medi pbs — FE 


tion without the use of drugs 
or lotions, 


AUSTIN-ORGAN’@. | EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


ta LDERFOP-TUBLLAR-PNEUM 453 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELECTRIC: 


~ 
AND: Pe ORGANS =~ 
© OP-A- SUPERIOR? QUALITN 
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Pope-Hartiord 


Model D, our new 2-cylinder touring car 
for 1905, is thoroughly up-to-date in design, 
workmanship, finish and equipment. Has 
divided front seat; two comfortable side en- 
trances and carries five people. 2-cylinder 
horizontal opposed high compression engine 
developing 16 H. P. Sliding gear trans- 
mission, three speeds forward and one reverse. 
It is driven by a shaft and bevel gears and the 
machinery is the best that skill and experience 
can produce. The car is beautifully designed 
and gives the maximum strength with minimum 
weight. Price $1,600. 


Model B, Tonneau, 10 H. P $1,000. 


Model D. $1,600. 





Cs 
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Pope-Tribune 


Model IV. is our light 1905 touring car at 
a moderate cost, and in design follows the 
lines of the best American and Foreign cars. 
The engine is of the 2-cylinder high com- 
pression type and will develop 12 H.P. In- 
dividual clutch transmission with three speeds 
forward and one reverse. The car is driven 
by a shaft and bevel gears. Front seat is di- 
vided and the tonneau is of the modern side 
entrance style. The car will seat four people 
comfortably, two in front and two in the tonneau. 
Price $900. 

Model 2, Runabout, 6 H. P.......... $500. 


Model IV. $900. 


Address Dept. A for catalogues giving complete details of all Models. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Columbia Mark XLY 35-40 H.P. Gasolene Cars 


A surplus of material for every strain, but no excess of material where it is not 
very part and piece of chassis from selected stock subjected to the most 


needed. E 
thorough mechanical laboratory tests, so that parts that most frequently break in cars 
of ordinary construction—axles, frame, springs, casings, transmission, etc.—are made 
unbreakable under any stress of normal use, however severe. Exclusive features of 
unequaled merit are: New carbureter, which positively maintains a correct explosive 
mixture; new system of spark and throttle control with bell-joint connections from 
levers mounted on non-revolving head within the steering wheel, new method of re- 
leasing compression in starting; new steering mechanism and other improvements 
adding to efficiency of the motor and ease of control and caretaking. 
COLUMBIA supremacy in body designs and furnishings has never been 
questioned. We supply the Mark XLV Chassis with the following styles of 
bodies: Standard Double Side Entrance Tonneau, $4000; Royal Victoria, $5000; 
Double Victoria, $5000; Landaulet, $5500; Limousine, $5500. Each pattern 
reaches the limit of elegance and sumptuous appointment. 
Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and 18 h. p. Gasolene Cars will be sent on request. 
Also separate catalogues of Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
Electric Commercial Vehicles. 


On idk y maa . 
: PP * shad 
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35-40 H. P. Touring Car 


ga Abe 4s 
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i USUAL---POPE-TOLEDO PROVES ITSELF THE PEER ! 


The Florida Racing Carnival once more demonstrates 
that Pope Product Means Mechanical Perfection. 





wie P ree 
ee oe 


The performances of the regular stock model 30 H. P. ae Touring Car was undoubt- 
edly the greatest of the many sensations that marked the ne recent Ormond Daytona 
Automobile Races—where the best cars of the world’s best automobile factories 
competed for supremacy. 

The exact duplicate of the car illustrated above, 30 H. P.. price $8,500, won every- 
thing in its class. $2,750 to $4,000; also in the class for cars costing $4,000 to $6,000, de- 
feating all comers irrespective of weight, cost or power, al carrying full equipment and 
four passengers, making the five miles in the first race in 5:13 2-8, an average of 1:02 3-5 per mile. In the second event, the time being 
5:17 3-5, an average of 1:08 8-5, 57.5 and 56.6 miles per hour. 

This victory 1s merely a repetition of over a hundred the past year in speed, hill climbing and endurance runs. 

The high powered, sweet yeaninn, quiet. flexible and absolutely controlled Pope-Toledo engine and our ability to get this power 
TO THE WHEELS by Double Chain Direct Drive is the only secret of Pope-Toledo prowess. 

Get a copy of our 1905 catalogue, which gives the details of construction, a list of yictories, and describes— 

20 H. P. Side Entrance, - - = 
0 H. P. Side Entrance, - - e 

45 H. P. Side Entrance, <« - 
50 H. P. Pullman built te order. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Desk s, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


NIGHT ALARMS 


9 
hold no dangers if your room is equipped with the Don t say 
© ~ a Py 
Little Beauty you can’t 


Night Lamp afford 
The most practical and useful - a to have 


night lamp yet invented. Burns 


Kerosene oil, One filling will burn Electric 


40 hours. Absolutely —, . 

Handsomely construc 0} Tass, rf 
nickel plated. Can be used in entries, ‘Y Lighting 
hallways, _stair- 


ways, etc. In- P 
valuable for the until you know the cost 


= d sick- 
—— The New York Edison 
Company will tell you 


Perhaps you can’t afford 
NOT to have it Worth 


nied looking into 

Trade Mark 

\ No. 40,568 An Na ge in —~ branch of 

f electrical service wiil be pleased 

1o call for conference, without 
cost to the inquirer. 








ma opens enough ~~ to lass aon T N Y k E di C 

ears. e dangers of gas are well known and ordinary 

oil anne t an unhealthy ome Lg — Ly an No he ew Tor son 
ousehold can afford to be without the comfort and con- 

venience of this perfect little lamp. Ask Your Dealer 55 Duane Street, New Yor 

or by Mail Gi5c. Kach. AGENTS WANTED. 


SILVER & COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
307 Hewes Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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[ Buy Carringes fr 
i 


CusTomER is virtually handed the dealer's profit on a carriage 
} buggy or harness when he buys direct from us at factory 

prices. Many have written that they have saved from — 
$15 to a a single purchase. We manufacture our ee i\ 
entire line of carriages and harness ; sell direct to the \\ a 
castomer at wholesale prices, and warrant our goods in A\ ee. TDA NW -\ 
every way. Write for descriptive illustrated catalogue Ny > 
showing all styles of carriages and explaining the 

advantages of our plan of sale. We guarantee sats- 

faction or refund money, and pay freight charges both ways.“ 





Selling 
Direct. 
Weare the largest manufac- 
w@ turers of vehicles and harness 
in the world selling to con- 
Fam sumers exclusively. f 
r aT We Have No Agents rer ; 
\V/ 4 but ship anywhere for ex- Ay, | . 
A pe ANT SVS LZ amination and approval, RS leas. TP tT Te 
Se > <——_} guaranteeing safe deliv- SP or 
<A \ ery. You are out nothing “/ We, Wa 
\ NS if not satisfied as to style, Ks A\ 
p= ~ EA A 
make20 styles of vehicles No, 30414. Can T . Price com- 
eo 6 Mh nye oy ote % — and 65 styles of harness. Ss. Ae oeed My mo $30 more. 
tubber tires. Price complete $70. Catalogue is FREE. Send for it. 


Our large 
As good as sells for $30 more. Elkhart Carriage Q Harness Mfg. Co.. Elkhart, Ind. 








ATTRACTIVE OFFERINGS 


FOR EARLY BUYERS 
IN 








highest type of 
Warm air Heat 1! SILKS and DRESS GOODS 
ing apparatus. 
They are made of a e . 
the highest grade First Spring Importations 
materials only 
d full 
a, i 7 
fitted by skilled || 4LSO WASH FABRICS 


mechanics. 
«6 ” EMBROIDERIES 
Remember the name—‘‘ BAY STATE. onal 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., AND SEWED UNDERWEAR 


44 State St., 210 Water St., 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 














Mail Orders Solicited 
Samples Sent When Desired 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


copter trom upeWHi at The Taylor Woolfenden Co. 
Woodward Ave. and State Street 


eposit, onten 
Das Bande is P 4s BE ae VoCe of: nen a 
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LIGHTEN THE DRUDGERY 
OF HOUSE WORK by use of 


mervatite 


instead of SOAP. 


APERFECT A PERFECT 
CLEANSER  RINSER 

Leaves No Trace of Soap—No Odor. 
HARMLESS~EASY~QUICK 
washing for delicate fabrics. 


Millions call PEARLINE 


the most efficient and 











» 


Safest aid to washing & cleaning 
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OSTON, MASS, 41FRED Ss, AMER 
There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET — fastidiously 
appointed with every known requisite for comfort, safety, 

and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston’s exclusive, 
residential Back Bay section, accessible to railway sta- 
tions, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes 

by electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable fea- 

tures of city hotel life. “A dinner at the Somerset,” while 
passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our 
beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed free on request. 
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- TO THE COMMUTERS 


And Other Patrons of the 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 
No. 1. 


Faith in the future of Long Island is the basis of the policy 
of the Long Island Railroad Company. This faith is demonstrated 
by: (1) the development of plans for expending nearly forty mil- 
lions of dollars upon extraordinary improvements, to enable the 
road to utilize expenditures by allied corporations to the additional 
amount of over fifty million dollars; and (2) the maintenance for 
many years of its recent low passenger rates, in spite of loss and 
non-payment of dividends. 

The Long Island Railroad Company is convinced that the 
public will, when informed of the real conditions, approve the 
policy of the railroad. The railroad has been forced to increase 
its passenger rates, because they were below the cost of transpor- 
tation. During the last fiscal year, the average earnings per pas- 
senger per mile amounted to 1.44 cents, while the average cost of 
carrying each passenger one mile was 1.548 cents; and this loss 
on each passenger of .108 cents per mile resulted in a deficit of 
over $275,000. (See Annual Report, 1904, pp. 10, 23.) This 
condition resulted from (a) the unique conditions of this railroad, 
unlike those of any other railroad in the United States, having no 
through business and only a short summer business season; and, 
(b) the vast increase in cost of operation, resulting from the great 
rise in the cost of fuel, supplies, and labor, particularly the last. 
(See Report, pp. 11, 25.) 

Facing these facts, the Long Island Railroad has acted on 
the assumption that its patrons would prefer to pay somewhat 
higher rates, in order that the quality of the service may be im- 
proved, rather than reduced, and that needed improvements may 


not be delayed. 
W. F. POTTER, 


Offices of the ‘President. 
Long Island R. R. Co., 
February 25, 1905. 
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“Selling to Families Direct from Factory,” 


| Can Pay 15° ANNUAL DIVIDENDS,—and Accumulate a Surplus 


I Make Money Honestly. My Plan Is Sound,—I Have No Losses. 


I Make Big Dividends from Legitimate I Make $100.90 Earn $67.90 Every Year 
Earnings. From 10% and 122 Net on Sales. 


I Will Make YOU Money in My Compounding Money in Business Ex- 
Business. plained,—few know how to use capital. 


Few Know How to Make Money 


Straight, legitimate methods will doit. Idonot speculate. I believe in new ideas, new plans, up-to-date 
methods, with the principal of your invest ment safely and surely secured by New York City Bonds, giving 
you an investment, negotiable, salable and transferable, 

A matter of figures only. Ican show you how to make these dividends. No it my aspen anyone. A matter 
of handling capital properly. My customers are producers, accumulating 6,500 million dollars annually. Ishould 
like to tell you about it. If you are an investor for any amount, show your interest enough to write me. 


HOMER J. YOUNG, Manager. 
THE HOMER YOUNG COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Ask for “Investment Proposition,” as advertised in Tum INDEPENDENT. 
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Survey of the World 


The Government 
has set out to indict 
and prosecute what 
‘$ commonly called the Beef Trust. Be- 
ginning on the 21st ult., subpoenas were 
issued to heads of departments and other 
employees of the great packing compa- 
nies, and before the end of the week 400 
witnesses had been summoned to appear 
before a Federal grand jury in Chicago 
on the 20th inst. Among these wit- 


Attack Upon the 
Beef and Oil Trusts 


nesses are buyers of cattle, bookkeepers, 
telegraph operators and selling agents in 


a dozen cities. This action is the result 
of an investigation made by the Bureau 
of Corporations. It is said that evidence 
has been obtained showing a continuous 
violation of the law and of Judge Gross- 
cup’s injunction, and that railroad com- 
panies are involved. Indictments are 
expected, to be followed by prosecution 
under the criminal provisions of the 
statute.—By resolution, the Texas Legis- 
lature asked that the Standard Oil in- 
vestigation be extended to cover the oil 
business in that State. All the independ- 
ent producers of oil there signed a peti- 
tion to the same effect. These requests 
were laid before the President by Repre- 
sentative Campbell, of Kansas. Mr. 
Roosevelt said that under his instructions 
the investigation was to cover every 
State in which the Standard had a con- 
silerable interest. All the power of his 
Administration that should be needed, he 
continued, would be used, and his aim 
would be to secure fair treatment for 
small producers, for dealers and for con- 
sumers, without doing injustice to the 
great company. In Kansas intense in- 
terest in the movement is shown. In the 
churches at Topeka, on the 19th, min- 


isters gave thanks for the advantage 
gained by the people, and asked for di- 
vine help throughout the contest. The 
State Refinery, Pipe Line Common 
Carrier, and Maximum Freight bills 
have been passed; the Price Discrimina- 
tion bill is still pending. Resolutions 
have been adopted calling for the inves- 
tigation of beef, grain and lumber com- 
binations, and urging that a renewal of 
the lease of the Osage Indian oil lands 
be prevented. The Oil Producers’ As- 
sociation has employed ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Monett, of Ohio, an old foe of 
the Standard, to assist in the inquiry. It 
is said that the Standard will be prose- 
cuted for violation of the Trust law of 
the State. In the oil field 20,000 men are 
idle. Its capacity is 30,000 barrels a 
day, and the two Standard refineries, at 
Kansas City and Neodesha, could take 
only 12,000. Seventeen States have 
telegraphed for copies of the Kansas 
bills. The Illinois Legislature offered 
Kansas a loan of $100,000 and will in- 
vestigate the pipe lines. In Texas a 
pipe line bill is pending, and there is a 
movement for a State refinery. Similar 
bills have been favorably reported in 
Oklahoma and in Colorado. Wisconsin 
will investigate ; Missouri is considering 
a bill making pipe lines common carriers. 
At Washington, Mr. Hearst has intro- 
duced a bill making all of them common 
carriers and putting them under the su- 
pervision of the Interstate Commerce ° 
Commission. At New York, Standard 
shares declined 40 points in 3 days. Sec- 
retary Hitchcock is in favor of renewing 
the Osage oil lands lease for 680,000 
acres (the present lease covers 1,500,- 
000), because of the vested interests of 
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sub-lessees, among whom are said to be 
several members of the New York Leg- 
islature. The President agrees with 
him. A House resolution for an investi- 
gation of the Tobacco Trust is pending 
at Washington.—Kansas, in 1900, prose- 
cuted Edmund J. Smiley, secretary of a 
combination of grain dealers, under the 
Anti-Trust law of the State. Upon con- 
viction, he appealed. The United States 
Supreme Court now sustains the law and 
the State court, and Smiley must submit 
to his sentence, which was $500 fine and 
three months in jail.—In Illinois, the Su- 
preme Court has sustained a lower court 
that found 17 coal dealers guilty of 
criminal conspiracy to raise prices. It 
is expected that they will now be 
punished. 
& 

Messrs. Parsons and 
Burr, engineer members 
of the Canal Commission, 
returned last week from a visit to the 
Isthmus, bringing a report prepared by 
themselves and General Davis, in which 
it is recommended that the Commission 


For a Sea-level 
Canal 


adopt a plan for a canal at the sea-level, 
with a bottom width of 150 feet and hav- 


ing twin tidal locks at Miraflores. The 
estimated cost of such a canal is $230,- 
500,000, which may be compared with 
$178,000,000 for one with a summet level 
at sixty feet, and $194,000,000 for one 
at thirty feet, above the sea. It is esti- 
mated by this committee of engineers 
that a sea-level canal can be finished 
within from 10 to 12 years. They 
recommend that the Chagres River be 
controlled by a great dam at Gamboa, 
and that the waters of the lake thus 
created be disposed of through tunnels. 
Actual work with the new American 
steam shovels in the Culebra Cut has 
shown that the entire excavation can be 
made at a cost of 50 cents a foot, instead 
of 80, as estimated by the former Com- 
mission. This saving of $15,000,000 is 
one of the changes which are held to jus- 
‘tify the recommendation for a sea-level 
canal.—Thus far the Senate has insisted 
upon retaining the present Commission, 
which the House,in accord withthe wishes 
of the President, has voted to abolish. If 
the Senate shall prevail, the President 
will still have power to reorganize the 
Commission. In the course of debate 
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concerning the Panama Railroad, Sena- 
tor Patterson said he was glad the road 
had come into the possession of the Gov- 
ernment, because the good or the evil in 
government ownership could now be 
demonstrated. By means of the road the 
Government could regulate transconti- 
nental freight rates. If the railroads 
years ago had been compelled to deal 
fairly with the public, that sentiment in 
favor of Government ownership, now so 
acute, which confronted the Senate and 
the House, would not exist. It was due 
to railway evils. The people had deter- 
mined that if the railroads would not go 
out of the government business, the Gov- 
ernment would go into the railroad busi- 


ness. 
& 


It was decided in the 
Senate last week that 
no action upon the 
treaty with Santo Domingo should be 
taken at the present session. Mr. 
Bacon gave notice in committee that 
there must be more time for consider- 
ation of the agreement. Mr. Morgan 
made a long argument against the 
treaty. He holds that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not involved; if action must 
be taken by the United States he pre- 
fers that troops shall be landed and 
that the affairs of the republic shall be 
straightened out after we have taken 
possession by force. The treaty will 
be taken up at the approaching spe- 
cial session of the Senate. At last re- 
ports there were six of our warships 
at Monte Christi. On the 24th ult. 
there was an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate President Morales. Five 
of his assailants were captured. Prob- 
ably they represent the revolutionists 
who oppose the treaty and who have 
lost the revenue of the Monte Christi 
custom house.—In Newfoundland the 
Senate’s action concerning the treaty 
of reciprocity with the island has caused 
much resentment. It will be remem- 
bered that after the objections of Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine had been re- 
moved by changes relating to fish, Mr. 
Scott procured an amendment restor- 
ing Newfoundland coal, ores and slate 
to the dutiable list, and also providing 
that all the proposed changes must 
await legislation to the same effect 


Concerning Two 
Treaties 
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by our House and Senate. This vir- 
tually killed the treaty. In retaliation, 
Newfoundland is inclined to enforce 
rigidly against the United States the 
bait law. Premier Bond has given to 
the public a long list of contemplated 
retaliatory acts, including the with- 
drawal of bait privileges and a discrim- 
inating duty on imports from the 
States, which amount to about $3,000,- 
ooo. Canadian papers say that the 
Senate’s action proves that Canada can 
obtain no satisfactory treaty of reci- 
procity with us, because our purpose 
is to take all and give nothing. It is 
thought by some in Canada that the 
affair may induce Newfoundland to 
enter the Dominion. 


Bd 


In the Senate last week 
Mr. Elkins, answering in- 
quiry, said he did not 
think action upon the Railroad Rate bill 
could be taken at this session. The com- 
mittee (of which he is chairman) had 
heard but one side, and it desired to’ hear 
the other. It was receiving thousands 
of letters protesting against hasty action. 
Mr. Carmack sarcastically remarked that 
the committee was anxious to execute the 
promise of the President to carry out the 
pledges of the Democratic platform. He 
recognized in Mr. Roosevelt “the fore- 
most disciple and ablest lieutenant of 
William J. Bryan.” At a meeting of the 
committee Mr. Dolliver, supported by 
Mr. Cullom and Mr. Clapp, asked that 
the House bill be taken up and be con- 
sidered at daily meetings. They were 
opposed by Chairman Elkins and Mr. 
Kean, the latter asserting that the bill 
was unconstitutional and hostile to hold- 
ers of securities. At a later meeting the 
committee adopted Mr. Kean’s resolu- 
tion providing that the committee shall 
sit during the recess and take testimony. 
The House bill will die with adjourn- 
ment on the 4th inst. In the course of 
a statement before the. Senate committee, 
Stuyvesant Fish, President of the Illinois 
Central, said that while he was in con- 
ference with the President in January, 
1902, Commissioner Knapp being pres- 
ent, Mr. Roosevelt said that the railroad 
men ought to agree upon legislation 
against railway evils, and suggested that 


The Railroad 
Rate Question 
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the question might well be referred to a 
committee of five, mentioning Messrs. 
Cassatt, Fish, Morton, Spencer and 
Hughitt as possible members of it. But 
nothing was done. The suggestion was 
not approved by the Commission. Mr. 
Fish spoke at length of the difficulties to 
be encountered if the Commission should 
attempt to fix rates. He desired the pre- 
vention of all rebates or abuses growing 
out of the use of private cars and private 
terminals, and expressed the opinion that 
if all shippers should be assured of equal 
treatment there would be no just ground 
for complaint as to general rates. In a 
long letter to the Senate committee ex- 
Senator William E. Chandler argues for 
the passage of the House bill, saying that 
if it is rejected Mr. Bryan will be elected 
in 1908, and that with him will surely 
come Government ownership of rail- 
roads, the destruction of the protective 
tariff and the repeal a the gold standard. 


All hope of electing 
Mr. Addicks to the 
Senate from Delaware 
has been given up by his followers. Six 
members of the Legislature who have 
been counted on his side deserted him 
last week and voted for T. Coleman Du- 
pont, President of the combination of 
powder manufacturers, who prefers that 
the office shall be given to his uncle, Col. 
Henry A. Dupont, a candidate for some 
years past. Mr. Addicks is no longer 
rich, owing to harassing litigation con- 
cerning his gas interests. The party’s 
funds in last year’s campaign are said to 
have been supplied by the Duponts. In 
Missouri the Senatorial deadlock con- 
tinues—In the Senate Mr. Dryden, 
President of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, has introduced a bill for 
the control and regulation of insurance 
by the Federal Government. Some of 
the benefits to be derived from such 
regulation, he says, are as follows: In- 
creased security for all policyholders, 
decrease in cost of insurance, in- 
creased returns to the insured; de- 
creased burden of taxation, diminution 
of clerical labor, the stamping out of 
fraudulent insurance enterprises.—Ow- 
ing to discussion concerning recent ap- 
propriations to sectarian schools from In- 
dian funds the Senate added to the Indian 
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appropriation bill 2n amendment pro- 
viding that neither the principal nor the 
interest of any trust or tribal funds held 
by the United States for the benefit of 
any Indian tribe shall be available or be 
expended for the support of any sec- 
tarian or denominational school.—In the 
House the Navy Department’s construc- 
tion program for the coming year was 
narrowed down to two battle ships. 
Forty Democrats voted with a majority 
of the Republicans in favor of two ships 
instead of one. A vote for two in the 
Senate cannot be predicted with certain- 
ty.—Altho the Midvale Company’s bid 
for a recent armor contract was the low- 
est by about $50 per ton_ the entire order 
for 8,000 tons was awarded to the Beth- 
lehem and Carnegie companies because, 
it was explained, the Midvale’s facilities 
were inadequate. Since that time, upon 
reconsideration, 1,000 tons have been 
given to the Midvale Company. . In the 
House there is pending a resolution ask- 
ing Attorney-General Moody whether 
the agreement of the Bethlehem and 
Carnegie companies is an unlawful 
combination, and, if it is, whether he in- 


tends to prosecute the companies.—In 
the California Senate an investigating 
committee recommends the expulsion of 
four Senators, each of whom accepted a 
bribe of $350 for the protection of a cor- 
poration which had been threatened with 
examination by the committee which 


these Senators controlled. In Indiana 
the Legislature is considering charges 
as to the attempted bribery of several 
members by an ex-Senator, who desired 
to prevent the passage of a bill making it 
unlawful to manufacture or sell cigar- 
ettes or to carry cigarette papers. The 
bill was passed and sent to the Governor. 


There were 116 men 
at work in a coal 
mine at Virginia, 
five miles south of Bessemer, Ala., on 
the afternoon of the 2oth ult., when what 
is known as a “ dry shot ” caused a great 
explosion, which entombed them by dis- 
lodging a large quantity of rock, closing 
the entrance. Great efforts to reach the 
unfortunate men were made, but prog- 
ress toward them was slow, owing to the 
mass that choked the passage and to the 
noxious gases by which many of the 
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rescuers were overcome. Not until the 
following day were bodies recovered, and 
then 48 were found. Those working 
near the entrance had been killed and 
mangled by the explosion; those in the 
more distant parts of the mine had died 
of suffocation. Two or three of the men 
were breathing when taken out, but they 
soon died. At last accounts 100 bodies 
had been found, and it was known that 
not one of the 116 had escaped death. 
Nearly 100 families, in which are more 
than 300 children, are left destitute by 
this calamity. 


During a debate in the 
Cuban House upon a bill 
increasing the duty on rice, 
Sefior Govin, the author of the measure, 
said that Cubans should strive to per- 
petuate reciprocity with the United 
States because Cuba’s independence 
would be promoted by intimate and satis- 
factory commercial relations with the 
American people. Annexation or action 
under the Platt Amendment could best 
be prevented by such relations. He re- 
gretted that Cuba was buying so largely 
from Spain, to which country she sold 
very little. This was true, in less degree, 
of trade with Great Britain, but the 
island’s sales to the States largely ex- 
ceeded purchases from them. While the 
proposed duty was designed to encour- 
age domestic production, it was also in 
favor of the States because it would 
exclude East Indian rice (now dominant 
in the market) in favor of the rice of 
Louisiana.—The anniversary of the up- 
rising at Santiago in 1895 (February 
24th) was a national holiday, and it was 
celebrated at Havana by unveiling a fine 
statue of José Marti, the foremost figure 
of the revolution, on the spot where 
formerly stood the statue of Queen 
Isabella.—Americans on the Isle of Pines 
have sent an agent to Washington, com- 
plaining that they have been required to 
close their schools and send their chil- 
dren to the Cuban schools. They renew 
their protest against the pending treaty 
of cession.—In Porto Rico, the Executive 
Council has revoked the franchise 
granted to the Vandergrift Company for 
an electric railway from Ponce to San 
Juan, upon which $3,000,000 was to be 
expended, and has declared a forfeiture 
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of the company’s $100,000 bond.—The 
Legislature has provided for the main- 
tenance at New York of a commercial 
agent to increase the sales of the island’s 
coffee and other “wae 


The Rouvier Minis- 
try has presented to 
the French Chamber 
of Deputies the Government measure 
for the separation of Church and State. 
Since there is every probability that the 
bill will be passed without very impor- 
tant modifications its plans for effect- 
ing the transition and establishing the 
new régime are of great interest and 
historic importance. The chief provi- 
sions of the measure are as follows: 
The State does not recognize or sup- 
port any Church. The exercise of all 
forms of religious worship is free sub- 
ject to the restrictions necessary for the 
interests of public order. All public 
establishments of religions not recog- 
nized are suppressed, but the present 
arrangements will continue until the 
disposition of the property is effected. 
After a year from the promulgation of 
the present law all the movable and im- 
movable property of the various estab- 
lished sects will be turned over to the 
legal representatives of the independ- 
ent churches as reconstituted. All 
property, movable or immovable, aris- 
ing from donations of the State will 
revert to the State. The ministers of 
the churches now salaried by the State 
will receive an annual pension equal to 
half their present salaries, provided 
they have completed twenty years of 
service, or two-thirds in case they have 
completed thirty years of service, which 
pension shall not be less than $50 or 
more than $240. Ministers who have 
been less than twenty years in the 
service will receive $50 a year for a 
time equal to half the duration of their 
services. All buildings in existence 
previous to the Concordat which have 
been used for public service or the 
housing of ministers, all cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, temples, synagogs, 
presbyteries, seminaries, etc., are and 
will remain the property of the State, 
or of the communes, which will give 
their use free of charge to their respec- 
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tive ecclesiastical establishments for 
two years after the promulgation of the 
present law. At the expiration of this 
period the State or the communes for 
ten years will rent these religious edi- 
fices to the religious associations for 
ten per cent. of their normal rental 
value. After this time they may be 
rented for periods of not longer than 
ten years, according to mutual agree- 
ment. Religious associations shall not 
receive in any form whatsoever sub- 
ventions from the State, departments 
or communes. Assemblies for wor- 
ship can only take place after the noti- 
fication and authorization now required 
by the law. A single annual declara- 
tion is sufficient for the permanent and 
regular meetings, which shall take 
place during the year in a specified 
place. Political meetings cannot be 
held in places used for religious service. 
Processions and other external mani- 
festations of worship can only take 
place upon authorization of the Mayor 
of the commune. The ringing of 
church bells is regulated by municipal 
law. It is forbidden in the future to 
erect or place any religious sign or em- 
blem upon public monuments or in 
public places, with the exception of re- 
ligious edifices, private cemeteries, mu- 
seums or expositions. Fine or impris- 
onment, or both, will be imposed upon 
those who by violence or menace 
against an individual, or by threat of 
loss of employment, or exposure to 
public contempt, try to force a person 
to exercise or abstain from any act of 
religious worship, to contribute or ab- 
stain from contributing to the ex- 
penses of worship and from celebrating 
religious festivities, observing certain 
days of repose, opening or closing shops 
and factories or cessation or continu- 
ance of work. Any minister who in 
the church buildings by means of 
speech or writing outrages or defames 
a citizen in public service or attempts 
to influence the vote of electors will be 
punished by fine or imprisonment. Se- 
vere penalties are likewise imposed 
upon any ministers who shall author- 
ize or encourage resistance or disobe- 
dience of the law, or incite sedition or 
revolt. 
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Disturbances are still reported 
in many parts of the empire, 
and in the Baku oil region 
conditions are practically anarchical. 
The population of this region is always 
dangerously inflammable, owing to 
racial and religious feuds, and the Ar- 
menians have especial cause to hate the 
Russian Government, because it con- 
fiscated the church funds. Now the 
Government is forced to appeal to the 
Catholicos whom it robbed to quiet his 
people and induce them to return to 
work. In the Caucasian cities of Ba- 
tum, Pati and Kutais the Armenians 
established a revolutionary govern- 
ment and imprisoned the officials and 
repulsed the troops. For four days 
rioting and massacring went on almost 
unchecked, and several hundred per- 
sons are said to have lost their lives. 
The factories in many places were 
burned, oil wells ruined and proprie- 
tors murdered. Adamoff, manager of 
a refinery at Baku, was burned to death 
with his wife and children. The steam- 
ship service between Batum and Con- 
stantinople was suspended. The street 
fighting in Tiflis between the Arme- 
nian and Mussulman populace con- 
tinued until the Christian and Moham- 
medan clergy met and embraced in the 
street before the crowd.—At Warsaw 
and at Lodz the strike of the railroad 
employees cut off for several days all 
direct communication with Germany. 
Engines, switches and telegraph lines 
have been destroyed. The mails were 
carried from Warsaw to Lodz, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, in carts. The Gov- 
ernment has placed all the railroads of 
European Russia under martial law. 
One-third of them are now tied up. The 
police of Warsaw threaten to strike for 
higher pay, and each policeman is now 
accompanied by a soldier to see that 
he does his duty. At present the War- 
saw police receive six dollars a month 
and their uniforms. They demand 
$12.50. The strike of the iron work- 
ers has been settled by granting them 
a nine-hour day instead of ten and a 
half and an increase in wages. In 
Irkutsk all the railroad men quit work 
and marched in a body to the Governor 
of Yenisei Province, who promised to 
grant their demands, including polit- 
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ical rights—-The continuance of this 
epidemic of strikes all over Russia in- 
dicates that the Revolutionary Social- 
ists are carrying out their plan of fo- 
menting industrial discontent and us- 
ing it for political purposes. It is 
feared by the authorities that the peas- 
ants may become involved in the move- 
ment. At St. Petersburg the working- 
men have elected the labor represent- 
atives on the Imperial Commission to 
investigate the causes of discontent.— 
It has been repeatedly reported and as 
often denied during the past week that 
the (Czar had decided to call a Zemsky 
Sobor or national assembly. Maxim 
Gorky is still kept in prison, and the 
police have arrested Leonide Andréeft 
and two other authors. The Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth visited the assassin 
of her husband, the Grand Duke Ser- 
gius, in his cell at Moscow and had a 
private interview. It is reported that 
both were affected to tears and that 
the prisoner said in reply to her ques- 
tion of why he killed her husband: 


“T had no personal grievance against the 
Grand Duke. I am a member of the Terror 
organization, which has vowed death to all the 
oppressors of liberty in Russia. I drew the 
lot and had to carry out the deed. The organ- 


J 


The workmen at the 
headings of the Simplon 
Tunnel on February 24th 
pierced through the rock dividing them 
and completed one of the greatest feats 
of underground engineering in the 
world’s history. It was begun in the 
autumn of 1898 at Brigue, Switzerland, 
and Iselle, Italy. The excavation was 
pushed forward at an average of 18 
feet per day under favorable circum- 
stances. But difficulties unforeseen by 
the geologists called for great skill and 
novel methods on the part of the engi- 
neers. At less than a mile from the 
Italian end a current of cold water was 
struck, which poured out 12,500 gal- 
lons a minute. Later subterranean 
streams of hot water at a temperature 
of 117 degrees Fahrenheit were tapped, 
and caused great injury to the work- 
men and delay in the progress of the 
work. The temperature in the middle 
of the tunnel beneath the summit of 
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the mountain reached 132 degrees Fah- 
renheit, but by means of a parallel shaft 
with lateral openings at intervals the 
tunnel was kept ventilated. The rock 
was of such a yielding nature that un- 
der the enormous weight of the moun- 
tain it closed in from all sides with a 
pressure against which steel and tim- 
ber props were useless. It was neces- 
sary to arch the tunnel with masonry 
and gradually enlarge it by removing 
a stone at a time and working behind 
it. Finally, the interior of the tunnel 
was lined with concrete cement. The 
total length of the tunnel through the 
Simplon Mountain is 12% miles. It 
will shorten the distance from Calais 
to Milan to 585 miles. By the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel the distance is 680 miles and by 
St. Gothard it is 682 miles. 
as 
On February 25th the 


The North Sea “ “ 
* International Commis- 


Commission 


sion appointed to investi- 
gate the facts in the case of the firing 
on the Hull fishermen by the Russian 
Baltic squadron made public its report. 


It is regarded as generally favoring the 
British contentions that the act was un- 
warranted, but the verdict is softened 
by a vague and somewhat incongruous 
remark in favor of Admiral Rojestven- 
sky. The most important paragraph of 
the report is the following: 

‘The act of firing on the fishing fleet when 
no torpedo boats were present was, in the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Commission, un- 
justifiable. The Russian Commissioner dis- 
sents from this opinion and holds that the ac- 
tion of unknown vessels was responsible for 
what happened. The majority consider that 
the firmg, even accepting the Russian version, 
was unduly prolonged. The fishing fleet was 
in no way guilty of hostile action.” 

It appears that the Russian transport 
“ Kamchatka ” was delayed by a break- 
down of her machinery and on rejoining 
the fleet signaled to Admiral Rojest- 
vensky that she had been attacked by 
torpedo boats. The majority of the 
Commission consider that Admiral Ro- 
jestvensky’s precautions were not ex- 
cessive under the circumstances, altho 
the majority of the Commission hold that 
there was no torpedo boat in the vicinity. 
The trollers carried the regulation lights, 
but the green flare used as a fishing 
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signal was misunderstood, and on the 
appearance of a suspicious looking ves- 
sel Admiral Rojestvensky ordered his 
ships to fire. 

“The Commissioners unanimously recognize 
that Admiral Rojestvensky did all he could from 
the commencement to the end to prevent the 
trollers from being the objects of fire from 
the Russian squadron. The Commissioners are 
unanimous that under the circumstances pre- 
ceding the firing incident that there was such 
uncertainty in regard to the danger of this 
squadron as to warrant Admiral Rojestvensky 
in continuing his route. However, the major- 
ity regret that the Admiral did not inform the 
neighboring maritime Powers of what had oc- 
curred. :. 

“The Commissioners declare that their 
views, as formulated, are not of a nature to 
cast any disrespect upon the military valor or 
upon the sentiments of humanity of Admiral 
Rojestvensky and the personnel of his squad- 
ron.” 


The Commission was composed of the 
following Admirals: Fournier (France), 
Von Spauen (Austria-Hungary), Du- 
bassoff (Russia), Beaumont (England) 
and Davis (United States). The ex- 
penses of the Commission were estimated 
at $150,000. Russia had agreed in ad- 
vance, regardless of the decision of the 
Commission, to indemnify the Hull fish- 
ermen. In accordance with the agree- 
ment between the two nations, the Com- 
mission simply reported from the facts 
of the case, and it will be left with Russia 
to determine if any punishment or repri- 
mand is due to any of the officers of the 
fleet. 

& 

It is apparent that 
important military 
movements are now 
going on in Manchuria, altho both sides 
are very reticent and only their general 
progress and achievement can be dis- 
cerned. The Japanese during the past 
week have pushed a determined attack 
toward the north along the whole of the 
Russian line, which extends a distance of 
over 100 miles between Mukden and 
Liao Yang, with the right resting on the 
Liao River and the left in the Ta Moun- 
tains. Heavy artillery has been brought 
up from Port Arthur and is reported to 
be under the command of General Nogi, 
who conducted the siege. The fierce 
bombardment of the center for the last 
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two weeks has compelled the Russians 
to withdraw from all their positions 
south of the Sha River. Apparently 
they still hold Lone Tree Hill, or Putilov, 
north of the Sha River, which is regarded 
as the key to the Russian position south 
of Mukden. The attack is being pushed 
also by the Japanese left, with 40,000 or 
more troops, up the Hun and Liao rivers, 
but what appears to be a much more im- 
portant movement is that of the right 
wing, which is forcing its way through 
the mountains southeast of Mukden, in 
the vicinity of Ta Ling (Ta Pass), the 
same ground that was fought over so 
fiercely last fall. The Japanese are here 
advancing in two columns and on the 
25th the eastern column turned the left 
flank of the Russians and captured Tsin- 
Ko-Cheng, which is east of Ta Pass and 
fifty to fifty-five miles a little south of east 
of Mukden. The same day the Japanese 
captured Beresneff Hill, which cannot 
be exactly located, but is doubtless in the 
same vicinity. The attack was made in 
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a snowstorm against a strong position 
protected by barbed wire entanglements 
and mines. In spite of heavy losses the 
Japanese charged over the bodies of their 
own dead and drove the Russians from 
their works at the point of the bayonet. 
The losses on either side are not known; 
the Russians report twelve officers and 
300 men wounded in the hospital. Gen- 
eral Linevitch is in command of the 
Russian left, against which this attack 
is being made, and has been strongly re- 
enforced by General Kuropatkin, to pre- 
vent the Japanese from either turning 
the Russian left west of Mukden or cut- 
ting off communications with Vladivos- 
tok. The Japanese squadron is sup- 
posed to be in the vicinity of Vladivostok 
now and the town is expecting an attack 
at any time. A raid on the Japanese com- 
munications was made by 300 Russian 
cavalry, who crossed the Liao River into 
neutral territory and moving south at- 
tacked and slightly damaged the railroad 
between Hai-Chang and Tashi-Chiao. 














Japanese Artillerymen near Liao-Yang 
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GOVERNOR HOCH, OF KANSAS 


Kansas and the Standard Oil Company 


BY EDWARD WALLACE HOCH 


[Governor Hoch, who recently signed the State Oil Refinery and Pipe Line Common 
Carrier bills, for the restraint of the Standard Oil Company, was the editor of a weekly 
newspaper in a small town (being also superintendent of the Methodist Sunday School 
there) when he was selected as the candidate for Governor of Kansas by those who 
had revolted against a kind of boss rule which had become established in the Republican 


party at the capital of the State. 


their attention and won for him their support. 
four years, an example of rugged honesty and courage. 


His excellent service in the Legislature had attracted 


He is a tall, smooth-shaven man of fifty- 
Already it is said that he will 


be the candidate of the Republicans of Kansas for the Presidential nomination in 1908. 


—EDITOoR. ] 


HE Standard Oil Company is a 
national and an international mo- 
nopoly. It has for years carried 

on a systematic absorption of the oil in- 
terests of this country and of foreign 
countries. It has been the cause of bank- 
ruptcy to many small investors and 
threatens to bankrupt all of them who 
oppose its greedy ambitions. Thousands 
of people have invested their hard earned 
money in oil property, only to see the 
Standard Oil Company get it on terms of 
its own dictation. Working by localities, 
reducing the price of crude oil and in- 
creasing the price of refined oil, has been 


the history of this powerful and rapa- 
cious corporation in all its fields of opera- 
tion. It owns its railroads, its pipe lines, 
its steamships, its rolling stock and con- 
trols for its own ends many of the finan- 
cial concerns of the country. Time and 
again evidence has been direct that it 
controlled Senates and legislative bodies. 
It has been conscienceless and brazen in 
utter disregard of public and private 
rights. Ultimately there can be but one 
result if the methods and ambitions of 
this great corporation are not checked 
and made to observe the limits of the 
public welfare. It will become greater 
461 
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than the State, will dictate terms to the 
State and force its non-competitive, so- 
cialistic, destructive methods into every 
line of business. It has forgotten and 
now denies the great American principle 
of a “square deal” for every man. In 
many localities the startling condition 
prevails that the majority of people ac- 
cept this denial of equality of opportu- 
nityas the best condition obtainable. Such 
a state of mind in the average citizen is 
the danger point in public affairs. As 
yet perhaps this state of mind is limited 
to sections, but it is the seed of a danger- 
ous growth. More than all the questions 
of big profits or little profits, monopoly 
or no monopoly, is the importance of 
assuring all the people all the time that 
all men are equal before the law and 
equal in opportunity before the law. 
Wherever this confidence has been vio- 
lated it must be restored. It is but ap- 
plying to this Government the first great 
law of self-preservation. 

The action of Congressman Campbell 
in asking an investigation of Standard 
Oil and the very favorable attitude of 
Congress and of President Roosevelt to- 
ward this investigation are very timely. 
The sooner legislative and judicial reme- 
dies are applied the better. Because, 
First, more than, average good business 
conditions are upon us and the country 
is prosperous. Sentiment against mo- 
nopoly is yet reasonable. No money 
stringency or industrial depression 
threatens. There is no tendency to a 
frenzy among the people. It is the great 
conservative American citizenship which 
now, after deliberation, asks a redress of 
grievances. No denial or equivocation 
will suffice for reply. This body of citi- 
zens will know whether they have been 
answered in sincerity and with justice. 
The greatest play of politics and the 
greatest wisdom that can now occur will 
be to give the great American conserva- 
tive sentiment a direct and honest reply 
from the places of respected authority. 
The present sentiment is not for punish- 
ment, but for protection. The sentiment 
now is for the “square deal” and for 
that only. A continuance of parley and 
equivocation will carry the people be- 
yond the desire for protection only. 
Second, the power of the Standard Oil 
Company increases at an alarming rate. 
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Simultaneously with the recent petulant 
and arbitrary order to withdraw Stand- 
ard patronage from Kansas fields 
came an announcement of the quarterly 
dividend of fifteen per cent. to Standard 
stockholders. From forty to sixty per 
cent. annually have been the recent divi- 
dends of this great company. . Large 
profits in themselves are not cause for 
condemnation. But when these profits 
are secured by the throttling of competi- 
tion, in a word, by the absolute monopoly 
of the field of business, they are not only 
subject to condemnation, but are a sub- 
ject for immediate legislation. Taking 
into account all the unused properties 
and the endless amount and variety of 
expense of this great corporation, a divi- 
dend of forty to sixty per cent. is simply 
extortion of the people. It is exploitation 
of the many for the benefit of the few. 
If these conditions continue the protests 
of the people will constitute a cumulative 
force the release of which will sooner or 
later be an upheaval. It is for their own 
protection as well as for public good that 
moneyed interests of the Standard Oil 
class should submit to what is just and 
right. 

I am more than ever convinced of the 
wisdom of the plan of State refineries as 
a means of combating the hurtful tend- 
ency of Standard Oil invasion. I have 
the utmost faith in the success of the ex- 
periment in our State, and if our ex- 
pectatiéns here are met, this becomes the 
national remedy. Since signing the State 
refinery bill I am in receipt of a flood of 
telegrams, some congratulatory, some 
asking for information concerning the 
State refinery movement. These mes- 
sages come from companies and from pri- 
vate individuals alike. They denote the 
widespread monopolistic influence of the 
Standard Oil Company as well as the 
universal welcome which measures of re- 
lief will receive. These messages come 
in greater or less number all the way 
from Pennsylvania to California. In my 
judgment a State which has the oil in- 
dustry to protect within its own borders 
should not hesitate to take immediate ac- 
tion of some definite sort looking to close 
State control of the business. If a half 
dozen States can start legislation similar 
to the action Kansas has taken in the past 
ten days it will become a most effective 
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check on the greed and rapacity of this 
giant of trusts. It seems an especially 
opportune time for legislators to listen 
to the voice of their constituency. If it 
is said that the question is too new, that 
legislatures have had only a short time 
to consider the control of these great cor- 
porations, I answer that the people have 
watched and studied the situation for at 
least ten years in Kansas, and that in 
other districts it is a matter of twenty- 
five years of observation and study. If 
legislatures will listen to the people they 
will find them a unit in demanding relief. 
I do not advocate oil legislation as a 
weapon of offense so much as I advocate 
it as a weapon of defense. The effort in 
Kansas is protection, not attack. If such 
legislation as we have enacted in Kansas 
becomes an attack by confession of the 
Standard Oil Company the latter is de- 
feated by its own argument. The people 
of the country want nothing but exact 
justice and fair play and they are deter- 
mined to have both. 

I wish to emphasize and re-emphasize 
that the State refinery method of protect- 
ing State oil interests is not socialism. It 
is not the spirit of socialism, but the very 
reverse of it. It may have the semblance 
of socialism, but its soul is that of com- 
petition. Socialism is a heresy which I 
have studied and combated for years 
and of the fallacy of which I am more 
than ever convinced. It is a heresy of 
extensive literature, both ancient and 
modern, the fundamental tenet of which, 
so far as material matters is concerned, 
is the negation of property rights in in- 
dividuals, the denial of the right of indi- 
viduals to hold property. Its profound- 
est philosophers have all taught that 
personal ownership of property is a 
crime. Certainly this State oil refinery 
movement is not tinctured with this 
heresy. All over this broad land no one 
denies the right of the Standard Oil 
Company to own oil properties or to deal 
in oil. All the States have welcomed the 
investments of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as legitimate investments and have 
given them the protection accorded to all 
investments. It is not the possession and 
exercise of property rights which the 
people of this nation. object to; it is the 
abuse of property rights to which objec- 
tion is made, 
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If the States which adopt State refin- 
ery laws do so with any other purpose 
than to restore equality of opportunity in 
the oil industry they make a mistake. 
The establishment of a State refinery 
should not be considered the establish- 
ment of a monopoly. It should be an 
attempt to make an already existing 
monopoly be decent. It should encourage 
private investment in this line. It is an 
attempt to encourage competition, not to 
destroy competition, as socialism does. 
When its purpose is achieved, when pri- 
vate capital can find investment in re- 
fineries with a fair chance of success, 
when normal conditions are restored, 
when individual competition shall again 
be possible, when these good conditions 
have been made permanent, then the 
States should not only be willing but be 
glad to retire from the refining of oil and 
leave that business as well as other lines 
of industry in the hands of private com- 
petition, where it legitimately belongs, 
but where it is now impossible on ac- 
count of the greatest socialistic corpora- 
tion now doing business on earth, the 
Standard Oil Company. 

If we can force the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to a basis of fair play what an 
achievement for the intelligent patriot- 
ism of the country! No greater ques- 
tion confronts the American people than 
the control of the great aggregations of 
capital, all of them socialistic in charac- 
ter, and which are antagonistic to the 
essential element of all national progress, 
the competitive system. When the re- 
cent order of Standard Oil went out 
withdrawing the purchase of Kansas oil 
a most timely and significant illustration 
of the coercive character of these modern 
combinations of capital was furnished the 
American people. If that order had been 
maintained thousands of good people 
would have been homeless and bankrupt 
in a short time. An economic condition 
which makes it possible for one man with 
a stroke of his pen to bankrupt thousands 
of his fellow citizens is inherently wrong 
and will not be tolerated permanently by 
a free and patriotic people. It is a call 
for the States individually and the States 
collectively to do some wise thing quick- 
ly for the solution of the whole trust 
problem. 

Topeka, Kan, 





Museums and Art Schools 


REPORT OF AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE 


Director OF THE Mg&TROPOLITAN MusguM, New York 


HAVE accepted the invitation to be- 
come the Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Arts and will return 

to the city in September to begin my 
work, 

Precisely what I shall then do or ad- 
vise to be done I cannot tell. I will spend 
two or three weeks in looking over the 
collections and in consultations and may 
then be ready to favor some special 
policy. 

A great museum, supported in part by 
public money, must justify its existence 
by its usefulness, and one way in which 
it can be extremely useful is by aiding 
in the improvement of the art of the 
country in which it is situated. It can do 
this by collecting art objects of all sorts 
and periods and making them accessible 
to art students. 

The art schools attached to South 
Kensington Museum, of which I have 
the honor to be the head, have 
visibly raised the English standard 
of art in all industrial departments, 
giving, I believe, direct results by 
means of which the former students 
of these schools have recently taken the 
highest prizes at the various international 
exhibitions. I might instance carpets, 
woven and printed silk, pottery and 
porcelain and furniture as a few notable 
examples of the great change for the bet- 
ter in English industrial art for which 
the South Kensington Museum Art 
School must be given a great deal of the 
credit. 

Nevertheless, I would not advise the 
establishment of schools by the Metro- 
politan management. The Museum 
should prepare for, welcome and accom- 
modate the students, but should not be 
responsible for them. Organizing of 
schools is not the business of a museum. 
Collecting, preserving and presenting ob- 
jects of art of all ages is its business. At- 
tachment to schools is likely to expose 
the museum to the domination of school 
ideas and these, in turn, may be swayed 
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by passing fashion. Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones would have put out of a museum 
all that did not agree with their canons ; 
William Morris would have burnt what- 
ever he did not approve, and there 
was nothing that he detested more than 
French furniture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A museum must be broader than that. 
In South Kensington we have a dining- 
room decorated by William Morris, the 
master craftsman, and we also have the 
finest collection of French eighteenth 
century furniture that can be found in 
any museum in the world. A great mu- 
seum must be broad enough to receive 
and conserve all the good in all art. 

Precisely how art schools shall be 
established and managed is now a moot 
question in England. Their conjunction 
with the South Kensington Museum has 
not been in all respects happy. We there 
found ourselves swamped with students, 
who took advantage of the cheap courses 
with no idea of perfecting themselves in 
any technical field, but, avoiding indus- 
trial designing, sought a short cut to the 
higher arts, and as soon as they could 
draw or paint a little sent pictures to the 
Royal Academy, hoping that if they 
could get them accepted their fortunes 
would be made. 

Some of these searchers for the short 
cut did succeed, but thousands of others 
were merely spoiled for every purpose 
and the schools were blamed for their 
crudities and failures, and the cry arose 
that the schools were being deflected from 
their industrial art purpose, as the super- 
ficialists attempting to scramble thus to 
high art were crowding out the others. 

The result was that the Board of Edu- 
cation, with the assistance of Sir William 
Richmond, T. G. Jackson, and Mr. T. 
Brock, of the Royal Academy, with Mr. 
Walter Crane, reorganized the system, 
eliminating the high art scramblers— 
known as the amateur students—and cut- 
ting the schools’ attendance in half. 
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It has also been said, and perhaps with 
much truth, that in eliminating these stu- 
dents they have eliminated most of the 
genius, for genius is independent, hates 
rules and loves short cuts. As some of 
the expelled students say: “ Why should 
we be forced to study perspective? Turner 
never studied perspective.” As soon as 
they can paint and draw a little they want 
to get at life subjects. 

Students attached to South Kensington 
Art Schools now must state the purpose 
of their work and must take the pre- 
scribed courses that will enable them to 
earn their certificates, showing that they 
have qualified for designing in some in- 
dustrial art. 

The question now arises: What of our 
high art students? where are they to 
study ? 

In times of medieval art the schools 
were the studios of the great painters. 
The great painters of the second genera- 
tion were the students of the first genera- 
tion. Thus the pupils of Raphael and 
Titian in time themselves became great. 

But conditions have changed. The 
great artist of to-day is very busy, his 
work commands high prices and he can- 
not afford time to instruct pupils. 

Some in England think that the uni- 
versities, which have been slumbering in 
the past, should be awakened and put in 
charge of schools of art and science, 
while others believe that such schools 
should be established and managed by the 
Government. 

_The Slade professorships of art and art 
history was a beginning at the universi- 
ties. The Slade professor at Cambridge 
is Waldstein, an American, formerly of 
Boston. He is very successful in inter- 
esting the students and is bold, original 
and not afraid of being unconventional. 
Recently he so far set aside traditions as 
to celiver a lecture on Chippendale furni- 
ture, which, speaking from the Ameri- 
can standpoint, is called Colonial. 

If I had any Chippendale furniture I 
would have it copied for our use and 
send the originals to a museum. They 
are too valuable for a heavy man to sit 
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That the collection in the Metropolitan 
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Museum should be made helpful and 
inspiring to the students of the schools 
of art there is no doubt, nor is there 
doubt that the work of the schools would 
soon be reflected in the industries of the 
country, making great improvement in 
products. 

I am very much pleased with the pros- 
pect here and have no doubt that I 
can change my dwelling place without 
experiencing any serious shock. I have 
so many friends in New York that I do 
not feel at all like a stranger. 

As to the Metropolitan Museum, its 
prospects are unrivaled. No other mu- 
seum in the world can show such liberal 
support from private sources. At South 
Kensington Museum we received one 
gift from a private individual, and he 
was an American, a Boston man, who 
left us his entire fortune in a remarkably 
short will. All great museums of the 
world are constantly searching far and 
wide for fine specimens of the workman- 
ship of each craft, and as these are more 
and more expensive the long purse is 
often the deciding factor. Quite recently 
a short, flat, heavy silver cup, Gothic, and 
probably of the period of Henry VII, was 
sold for £320 the ounce. That is nearly 
one hundred times its weight in gold and 
is the record price. It was sold to a 
Scotchman. I call it a cup, but some ex- 
perts are of opinion that it was used as 
a small font and that may be the fact. 
Age, as will be seen in this instance, does 
not control price. There are many much 
older silver cups than this. What gives 
it value is the fact that it is such a re- 
markably fine specimen of Gothic art. 

The wealth of the country and the 
liberality and public spirit of the people 
make the outlook for the Metropolitan 
Museum particularly cheerful. It is in 
the front rank now in many respects. 
The collection of architectural casts, 
for instance, is as good as any in Eu- 
rope, and some of the choicest specimens 
of old world art are here. I saw the 
Metropolitan Museum twenty years ago 
and note with pleasure the immense 
progress which has taken place since that 
time. What may the future not hold 
for it? 

New York. 





Why These Clothes? 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


AuTHOR oF **WomeEN anv Economics,” ‘* THe Home,” “Human Work,” Etc. 


HE economy of nature in brain 
action is gratifying and instruct- 
ive. Never an ion of cerebral 

energy does she waste; nothing goes to 
the supreme court for decision if the 
lower courts can be made to serve ; swift- 
ly and smoothly our chosen acts are 
swept from that expensive field of de- 
cision and made into habits—which cost 
much less. 

Not only so, but this busy lower court 
of ours adopts and carries on many a 
habit which never was brought up before 
us for conscious choice at all; and we 
may find, on suddenly overhauling this 
delegated government, as many unlooked 
for evils and as much clutter of useless 
tradition as in a neglected satrapy of the 
ancient East. 

This delegating of habit is a wise and 
beneficient process, without which we 
could scarce live a day in the complicated 
and endless activities of modern life; but 
it needs occasional review by the real 
governor lest an irresponsible deputy 
make us ridiculous in our own eyes or do 
us and others a worse injury. 

If we were required, even yearly, 
wholly to think out for ourselves what 
we should wear, to measure and balance 
all the conflicting lines of tendency which 
culminate in a coat or skirt or pair of 
shoes, it would be a heavy draft on the 
yet slender stock of cerebral power we 
so slowly accumulate. 

Better, perhaps, that we continue to 
bow like river grass to the stream of 
cloth that comes from we know not 
where, enwraps our bodies for a while 
and disappears as mysteriously. We 
must be clothed as a social necessity; 
even that first demand is not personal. 
An isolated individual needs no clothing 
and cannot make it, but the collective 
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group calls for it, evolves it, and dis- 
tributes it, with scarcely more than a 
murmur from the most rebellious. 

To-day we wear this, to-morrow that, 
yesterday it was quite otherwise, and 
the most of free will exhibited in this 
mighty flood of textile foreordination is 
a half-hearted pleading with some 
clothes maker as to details of cut and 
color. 

Some people from time to time have 
made spurts of revolt on special lines. 
Now and then a woman cries out against 
the back-breaking drag of skirts, or a 
man against the ugliness of trousers; 
and a little school of esthetes maintains 
with patient heroism the claim that a 
woman’s raiment must trail from her 
shoulderblades. 

Here and there in the broad, unchecked 
current may be seen, skating like water- 
bugs on the surface, the individuals who 
wear what they please, and an occasional 
ring of ripples caused by skirt-shorten- 
ers or shoulder-hangers, or those who 
abhor starched shirts. But mainly it 
flows on, and the majority, flowing 
with it, never waken to inquire why— 
why in the name of health, comfort, 
beauty and economy they should wear 
what they do wear. 

Of any beast or bird, fish, reptile or 
insect, we may tell the reason he wears 
fur, scales or feathers—any or all of 
them. The habitat of the creature, what 
he does for his living, the kind of 
enemies he has, and the critical taste of 
the female—these explain his clothing 
fully and rationally. But no such simple 
suggestions explain ours. 

As to habitat—we carry with us a 
broadcloth evening suit to tropics, arctics 
and all between. Kipling tells of a 
worthy Englishman engaged in forestry, 
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living alone at a remote Himalayan sta- 
tion, who used religiously to dress for 
dinner, “to maintain his self-respect!” 

That respect for kings or policemen 
should require some symbolism or re- 
galia to keep it up is within bounds of 
reason; but that a man’s respect for his 
own self—that innermost personality 
known to none besides, and not fully 
known perhaps to him—should be sus- 
tained by so remote an objectivity as 
this is wondrous strange. 

The processes of labor have some 
modifying force upon our garments, but 
not much, for we see the weaker bodies 
of women more cumbrously dressed, and 
man’s proud coat good only to be taken 
off as soon as he has anything to do. 
As for our enemies—man’s only animal 
enemies worth counting to-day are 
vermin and microbes—and his clothes 
give a premium to both. 

The unwashed woolens, in which we 
flock together, elbow to elbow, shoulder 
to shoulder, or hip to haunch, as Brown- 
ing has it, are tangled forests, warm and 
fertile, for the reception, culture and free 
exchange of all manner. of teeming 
bacilli. One may come home from car 
or ferry boat with a lively assortment of 
virulent diseases—diphtheria germs and 
pneumonia, measles, scarlet fever or la 
grippe—and distribute the same to one’s 
loving family by means of these clothes 
of ours, which seem built to foster our 
enemies. 

And as to the esthetic discrimination 
of the female—that power which has 
filled the animal world with beauty, 
which gives us the glory of the peacock 
and pheasant and bird of paradise—to 
what strange depths has this fine influ- 
ence sunk that the human male should 
slouch in indiscrimate uniform of black 
anditsmongrel shades, and hide his vigor- 
ous outlines in stiff sheathing that fits 
scarce better than a caddice worm’s? So 
far from following the simple laws which 
clothe the lower animals we seem to 


dress ourselves in direct defiance of their 


dictates. 


_Is there one law of life going deeper 

than that of reproduction? 
Whatever else may change and rebel, 

would it not seem that to this primal 


‘'inction all superficial things must bow? 
Yet human clothing not only ignores 
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motherhood, but militates against it seri- 
ously. The mother should be of all things 
strong—a full, fine type of species, that 
the race may steadily improve. 

Yet we so dress as to impede and in- 
jure the activities of ours, to check her 
growth, to make her a soft, awkward, 
disproportionate thing, a constant detri- 
ment to the upbuilding of the race. 

What fools would farmers be who so 
corseted their cows as to check the milk 
supply, or so weighed down the hen 
with saddleclothes that she laid scant, 
dwindling eggs! How, then, has it come 
to pass that the human mother is so 
swaddled and weighted that the balanced 
dignity of the noblest of all animals is 
made a hobbling mockery, short-legged, 
thick-hipped, over-fleshed and_ feeble- 
bodied ! 

Take the one article of shoes, and 
marvel more than elsewhere, perhaps, at 
the footwear of the world. 

Feet may vary as between individuals, 
and vary individually from youth to age, 
but they do not vary, in given individ- 
uals, from year to year; yet shoes vary 
in shape from year to year, and we are 
politely offered a different kind of shoe 
from that which fitted us the year be- 
fore, on the ground that this shape is 
“the style” to-day. 

That hats should change is not re- 
markable—most conspicuous objects, un- 
der no limitation but the power of ‘the 
wearer to carry them; but shoes—shoes, 
which are least visible and’ most use- 
ful, on which our comfort and free 
action depends more than on any other 
one garment—that any power should 
force on rational men a fluctuating shoe 
for an unchanging foot is a thing to 
wonder at. Yet so sodden are we in our 
indifference, so mentally supine, so ac- 
customed to a submission as of Russian 
serfs, that we force our unwilling feet 
into unyielding compresses of leather, 
now this shape and now that, as fashion 
changes ; and add bills of the chiropodist 
and seller of liniments to those of the 
overruling shoemaker. 

In medieval ghettos the shamed Jew 
must wear a yellow robe, willy-nilly, to 
mark him as a thing apart. In modern 
cities the proud lady wears robes of 
brown and burnt orange, or of green, 
blue, violet, indigo, and all additions to 
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our fabricated rainbow, because “ this 
year they are wearing it”! And there 
is no more to be said. You may hear 
complaint, many voiced, from the suffer- 
ers. When tight sleeves restricted us 
or big sleeves inflated us, when the tape- 
tied “ pull-back ” showed every line of 
the body in front, or the intentional pull 
forward of the recent skin-tight skirt 
showed every line in the rear, when hats 
hang over our noses or block the vision 
of all behind us, many there be who 
complain with bitterness, but there is no 
deliverer. 

Those who most strenuously rebel 
against women’s clothes fly for relief to 
those of men; but the clothing of men 
is none so perfect that we should imitate 
it. 

That mark of manly freedom, the 
trouser, is so constructed that the wearer 
cannot so much as sit down without 
straining it at the knees, and if he squat 
sharply there is likely to be work for the 
job tailor. Moreover, these ugly gar- 
ments, hiding the natural shape, must 
needs have a conventional outline of their 
own and be laboriously pressed and 
hung up by the heels in pincers to keep 
this artificial shape. Now, why should 
it be held beautiful to have the front of 
a man’s leg seem to call for a paper cut- 
ter? Men’s clothing is heavy and hot, 
and so confessedly uncomfortable that 
in the free-mannered West the coat 
comes off with the hat on entering the 
home. “ Dressing gown and slippers ” 
the tired man puts on when sitting down 
to lounge and rest, his coat and shoes 
being a weariness to the flesh. 

One supremacy there is in man’s 
clothing, the importance of which has 
been often noted, but never sufficiently— 
namely, its adaptation to pockets. 

Women have from time to time car- 
ried bags, sometimes sewn in, sometimes 
tied on, sometimes brandished in the 
hand; but a bag is not a pocket. 

If your bag be small and holds but 
a few things it is of little use ; if itbelarge 
and holds many things there is much 
trouble in finding the article wanted. 
Pockets, in the masculine sense, are trim, 
flat, vertical pouches, keeping their 
shape and place so that the accustomed 
hand can fly to them instinctively. There 
was a time some years ago when women 
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were allowed a rearward pocket at the 
closing of the skirt, and the way their 
hands “ flew to them” and soared and 
hovered and swooped in vain was a 
subject of much mirth. 

The man’s pockets remain alike in size, 
shape and position, while the clothes 
change around them. In their number 
and variety comes that easy carriage of 
small articles which adds so much to 
the preparedness of men as compared to 
women. 

A human being is not finished off with 
its own teeth and claws, as are the lesser 
creatures. Our efficaciousness, happiness 
and comfort depend on the instant pres- 
ence of various small objects. 

The one personal necessity that no one 
can omit is the pocket handkerchief. By 
the way, will not some practical philol- 
ogist make us a new name, less German 
and cumbrous, for this object? If it 
must be a clumsy, compound word, why 
not frankly call it ‘“ nose-cloth,” which 
it is. From what dark ages of coif and 
wimple, when the headcover was 
snatched off to dry tears withal, and that 
so frequently in the sad lives of women 
that an.extra one was carried in the 
hand, has this inadequate term come 
down! Language as well as costume is 
saddled with age-old habits, and both 
will be easier to carry when they throw 
them off. 

To call a piece of linen used to wipe 
the nose a pocket-hand-head-cover is no 
credit to our intelligence; neither is it 
that the woman has no place to put even 
this essential, but tucks it up her sleeve, 
in her blouse, or belt, and drops it every- 
where for men to gallantly pick up. A 
glove is prettier for this purpose. 

Possibly as necessary as this is one 
other thing—money; but for this, too, 
the woman has no place. She may tuck 
her carfare in her glove, or tie it in the 
corner of her handkerchief, or swing it 
boldly from the hand in an ornamental 
little bag, but she has no place to put 
it, safe and convenient. The man has 
place for dozens of things, pencils, pens, 
knives, pocketbooks, and the easy assur- 
ance of all these small articles is a larger 
advantage than we realize. 

I have heard coquettish ladies boast 
that they did not need to cumber them- 
selves with these things—that a man 
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should be at hand to carry such for them. 

The point is whether these objects are 
of real use and necessity. I should hate 
to have a man, however devoted, carry 
my teeth for me. 

As it is, the pocketless woman is so 
the more dependent on the pocketed man ; 
and he, easily assuming that pockets are 
a masculine characteristic, is pleased to 
have it so. Whereas, if you come down 
to real pockets as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of sex, why, it is Mrs. Kan- 
garoo who has the pocket, and Mrs. 
Cirripede, too—she carries her husbands 
in them. We are a long way from that, 
and our pockets are quite otherwise 
derived. 

The reason men need them is because 
of the more varied nature of their in- 
dustry; and the reason they can have 
them is because of the strong substance 
and uniform character of their clothes. 
As to why their clothes are thus and so 
this article does but inquire. 

One would think, using plain reason 
superficially, that the sex considered 
weaker would dress lighter; the more 
sensitive, dress warmer; the more wide- 
ly varying, more diversely, and so on. 
but the instant contradiction of these 
assumptions by the facts shows that 
there is need for far deeper study. Why 
again, since the hair of women is held 
a crown and ornament, should she by 
way of decoration cover it? and since 
the hair of men cropped like a con- 
vict’s can never do better than to reveal 
a well shaped head, and often cannot do 
that—why should they, by way of de- 
votion, uncover it? 

Why is “divine service’ 


’ 


especially 


held to require that the bald man exhibit 
his baldness and the crowned woman 
hide her crown? 

And, further, since men wear hats so 
much more than women, and cannot stir 
out of doors without them, while women 
freely stroll and chat, hatless, in all 
weathers, what is the reason that these 
same women will sit solemnly through an 
indoor function with hats on—to the 
grievous incommoding of one another? 

And as to glories—much poetry has 
been written about the beauty of a wom- 
an’s hand; much time and care is spent 
to keep that hand in proper shape and 
color—from the henna of the ancients 
to the manicure of to-day—and jewels of 
price are placed upon it in decoration 
and symbolic display; why, then, should 
we slay a young goat, skin it, make of 
its hide a little leather bag, many fin- 
gered, and carefully conceal our hands in 
it? One would almost as much expect 
a complete mask as the last touch of a 
toilet as this swathed and muffled hand. 

These are but questions.\ 

The subject, tho simple enough if we 
abjectly bow to our dictators and wear 
what “ they ” tell us, is so complex when 
studied as to call for most serious treat- 
ment. 

Surely the modern American, the re- 
volter from tradition and elect leader of 
progress, might be justified in rebellion 
against this hoary pile of ancient custom. 
The vermiform appendix shrinks slowly 
away within us, and we cannot hasten its 
departure; but we might refuse to carry 
on our persons the dwindling rudiments 
of clothing customs pertaining to the 
ancient dead. 

New York City. 
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BY ABBY G. BAKER 


[This being the week in which Mr. Roosevelt is inaugurated, by election of the 
people, as President of the United States, we give, with Mrs. Baker’s sketch of his 
Cabinet, a full series of portraits of its members and of their households, that our 
readers may have a view of the President and his official family, as they are seen in 
their homes or at public receptions.—Ep1rTor.] 
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ITH the new administration, 
which comes in on the Fourth 
of March, there will be but one 

change in the President’s official family, 
—that of the Postmaster-General. Mr. 
Robert Wynne, who has occupied the 
position since the late Mr. Payne’s death 
last October, relinquishes it for the 
office of Consul-General at London; 
and makes way for Mr. George B. Cor- 
telyou, who succeeds him in the Post 
Office portfolio of the Cabinet. 


Washington is pre-eminently the one 
capital of the world which is given over 
entirely to the activities of the seat of 


Government. Its site was selected for 
the Federal City, it was designed and 
laid out for that specific purpose, and 
government has been its principal busi- 
ness ever since. Hence the city has 
never been, nor ever will be, a “ busi- 
ness center.” The factory, foundry and 
machine shop are conspicuous by their 
absence. Business, like everything else 
there, hinges upon the Government. A 
third of its population are in some man- 
ner connected with it, and the remaining 
two-thirds are dependent upon the one- 
third. 

Aside from the fact that there is not 
the rush of mart and trade, the attrac- 
tions of the capital are almost innumer- 
able. Its wide tree-lined streets, inter- 
spersed so generously with green 
stretches of parks. and Government res- 
ervations ; its stately Government build- 
ings and palatial private residences; 
and, more than all else, its many learned 
men and brilliant women, have attracted 
the brains and wealth of the country. 
This has resulted in making the capital 
more than the seat of Government; it 
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has made it the social and intellectual 
capital of the country as well. 

Socially the White House is the hub 
from which all official society radiates. 
The President’s wife should be the un- 
questioned social leader, and while there 
have been President’s wives who, from 
ill health or inclination, have given over 
this leadership, or who have found that 
it has slipped from their incapable 
grasp, Mrs. Roosevelt has fully proven 
her fitness to fill the high position. In 
the entire history of the White House 
there has never been a mistress who has 
entertained so generously, nor more 
gracefully. 

As is well known, the home life at 
the White House is sweet and whole- 
some. To a surprising degree, when 
their multitudinous official duties are 
considered, the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt live with their children, an 
example worthy of emulation in every 
American home. But in so doing the 
social traditions of the office have not 
been overlooked. The official functions 
were never given with more dignity; 
the musicales and informal “ at homes” 
have been pleasing innovations, and both 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt have 
thoroughly enjoyed being the representa- 
tive hosts of the nation. They have 
gathered about them at the Executive 
Mansion, as they have in all their other 
homes, a circle of congenial literary 
friends. It has been notable the writers, 
scientists and other men and women who 
are doing something worth while in 
the world, who have been entertained at 
the White House since they have oc- 
cupied it. But Mrs. Roosevelt, as well 
as her distinguished husband, has lit- 
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erary tastes. It is not generally known 
that a few years ago she brought out 
a book of poems, for private circulation, 
and it bears evidence of more than or- 
dinary ability. 

Mrs. Roosevelt will be ably seconded 
in all her social endeavors by the wife 
of the new Vice-President, Mrs. Fair- 
banks, who is already one of the famous 
hostesses of the capital. During the 
eight years Mr. Fairbanks was in the 
Senate the family occupied, and will 
continue to occupy, the Van Wyke man- 
sion, on the corner of Eighteenth Street 
and Massachusetts Avenue, in the midst 
of the fashionable section of the city. 
The house of the Vice-President is less 
pretentious than those of his neighbors, 
but it is a handsome brick structure, ad- 
mirably fitted for generous entertaining. 
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The wide reception hall divides the long 
drawing rooms, while in the rear is a 
bright, sunny dining room, with com- 
fortable seating capacity for a large 
number of guests. Mr. Fairbanks’s li- 
brary is on the second floor, its walls 
lined with law, and other books of refer- 
ence. 

Mrs. Fairbanks’s hospitality has a ring 
of genuineness in it which has given her a 
popularity possessed by but few women 
in public life.. This perhaps is attribut- 
able to a rather unusual thing which can 
be said in regard to her: she is utterly 
unspoiled by public life. She is sincerely 
kind-hearted, always helpful when she can 
be so, and has the happy faculty of put- 
ting her guests at their ease. The Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Fairbanks are the best 
type of American parents; there is an 
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absolute goodfellowship between the 
parents and their family of tall boys and 
one attractive daughter. The eldest son, 
Warren C., who is business manager of 
a typewriting firm in Chicago, was mar- 
ried last year to Miss Ethel Cassidy, of 
Pittsburg. Their daughter Adelaide 
was married a few months ago to Ensign 
John Timmons, of the navy. Frederick, 
the second son, is a law student in In- 
dianapolis, but, owing to a slight throat 
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isters of the Diplomatic Corps are pres- 
ent, is always given a place of honor 
next the Vice-President. There are 
many loyal Americans who are apt to 
smile rather sarcastically at, and who 
have little sympathy with, “ social rank ” 
at Washington, and yet those very peo- 
ple would be the first to resent an indig- 
nity to the flag or a lack of loyalty in 
their neighbors. They fail to see the in- 
visible line which connects the two things, 
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rouble, is spending.this winter on the 
acific Coast; Richard and Robert, the 
vo remaining sons, are at Harvard, the 
former a senior, the latter a fréshman. 
i his earlier life the Vice-President was 
e superintendent of a Methodist Sun- 
lay school, and, with his family, is now 
i active member of the Methodist 
hurch. While in Washington they at- 
id the Metropolitan, the same church 
vhich President McKinley was a wor- 
iper. 
“he Secretary of State is the ranking 
ember of the Cabinet, and, barring the 
Occasions when ambassadors and min- 


nor do they realize that official etiquet 
is one of the means by which we hold 
the respect of other countries. We all 
know that the positions of European of- 
ficials are established by law, but we are 
inclined to forget that the laws of our 
own land regulate those of our officials 
quite as inexorably. In case of the in- 
ability of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State succeeds, and 
after him each member of the Cabinet 
in the exact order in which the Depart- 
ments were created. And this establishes 
American rank. 

This is illustrated each time the Presi- 
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dent gives an official reception. He 
stands at the head of the receiving line 
and at his immediate right is his wife 
and the wife of the Vice-President. Then 
follow the wives of the Cabinet members 
in the order of their husbands’ rank. 
First comes the wife of the Secretary of 
State, then that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after her the wife of the Sec- 
retary of War, then that of the Attorney- 
General. Standing next is the wife of 
the Postmaster-General, and following 
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tists, as representatives of their sover- 
eigns, won the right of rank over the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. These 
dignitaries, who are appointed for life, 
and who represent the bulwark of the 
nation in its laws, outrank the members 
of the Senate and the House. 

The duties of a Cabinet minister’s wife 
are arduous or light, as she elects. Un- 
less she is in mourning or is prevented 
by illness, she takes her place in the 
receiving line at all of the official func- 














her are the wives of the Secretaries of 
the Navy and Interior; and, lastly, the 
wives of the two officials who were but 
recently admitted to the line of succes- 
sion, those of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, and Commerce and Labor. 

\t these state functions the President 
receives the Diplomatic Corps first. A 
few years ago the dean of the Corps tried 
to insist that the ambassadors and 
ministers had the right of precedence 
Over the Vice-President; however, as 
the latter official stands as the “ heir ap- 
parent” the dean lost his point. But 
in the contest last winter, the diploma- 
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tions at the White House, and is usually 
invited by the President’s wife to assist 
at her less formal entertainments. Each 
Cabinet minister and wife are enter- 
tained at dinner at the White House 
at the beginning of the social season, and 
each one of them gives a dinner between 
that and the beginning of Lent to the 
Chief Executive. Aside from that they 
give a number of other dinners through- 
out the winter. On Wednesdays during 
the winter and early spring months, the 
Cabinet hostesses hold informal weekly 
receptions. 

During the Cleveland and earlier ad- 
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ministrations the 
Cabinet receptions 
were notable social 
events and brought 
together the brain, 
wit and beauty of 
the capital. Fora 
number of years 
succeeding Mrs. 
Cleveland’s régime 
the — succeeding 
Cabinet hostesses 
seemed to find their 
Wednesday recep- 
tions burdensome 
and their homes 
were so frequently 
closed on that day 
that they were not 
long in losing their 
former popularity. 
When Mrs. Roose- 
velt became the 
representative hos- 
tess her example 
of hospitality 
brought the 
Wednesday recep- 
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tions into more fa- 
vor, and as Mrs. 
Fairbanks has al- 
ways maintained 
her weekly recep- 
tions with a cor- 
dial hospitality it 
is quite likely that 
this administration 
will see a return of 
their old-time pop- 
ularity. There is 
no doubt but that 
it is within the 
province of every 
Cabinet minister’s 
wife to broaden or 
lessen her hus- 
band’s usefulness, 
and if she is found 
wanting in the so- 
cial balance no 
amount of brains 
on his part can 
atone for the de- 
ficiency. 
Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Hay have 
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the handsomest of any of the Cabinet 
homes. It stands opposite the White 
House, across Lafayette Park, and just 
over the way from the old historic St. 
John’s Church. It is a massive brown 
stone front, approached by a sweeping 
driveway and wide stone steps. The in- 
terior is as attractive as it is interesting. 
On the walls of the Secretary’s study are 
a large number of original cartoons of 
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The walls are covered with a dark green 
satin texture. It is here that the Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Hay entertain the Diplo- 
matic Corps at breakfast each New 
Year’s morning, after they have been 
received by the President. Both Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Hay are members of the 
Church of the Covenant, Presbyterian, 
and are identified with its many activities. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and 




















MRS.CORTELYOU THE WIFE. OF 

THE POST MASTER GENERALAND 

HER TWO LITTLE DAUGHTERS — 
GRACE. AND HELEN. 


which he has been the subject, sent him 
often with the compliments of the artist, 
or at his own request. The library has 
a rare collection of books, which he has 
been gathering for many years, and all 
over the house are invaluable paintings 
and bric-a-brac the family have secured 
in their wide travels. The dining room 
is a baronial apartment, containing a 
fine marble fireplace and wide hearth. 
The wainscoting and overhanging beams 
in the ceiling are of black walnut. 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE BRUCE 
CORTELYOU .THE NEW POST MASTER, 
GENERAL. 


Mrs. Shaw do not own their Washington 
residence, but have leased a commodious 
house in a fashionable part of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. In spite of his Ver- 
mont birth, Mr. Secretary Shaw is a 
typical Western man. He is democratic, 
broad-minded, kind-hearted and ap- 
proachable by every class of people. He 
has a keen sense of humor, always en- 
joys a good story, and can tell one ad- 
mirably. This is a reason why he is so 
popular with his colleagues and in 
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Washington generally, and it is prob- 
ably “the saving grace” which enables 
him to endure the tremendous amount of 
care and work incumbent in the Treasury 
portfolio. 

The Secretary and Mrs. Shaw have 
three children, the eldest an engaging 
girl, who made her début in society a 
few months ago; a son, who is finishing 
his college course, and a younger daugh- 
ter, who attends the Cathedral School, 
near Washington. Secretary Shaw and 
his family are devout Methodists. 
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Mrs. Shaw’s Wednesdays are among 
the most largely. attended of the Cabinet 
receptions; she is usually assisted by a 
bevy of handsome matrons and pretty 
girls. Her drawing and dining rooms 
are bright with flowers, and simple re- 
freshments are served from a perfectly 
appointed dining table. That Miss Shaw 
inherits the kindly disposition of her 
parents was evidenced one day last winter 
when at a large luncheon she spent the 
greater part of the time entertaining a 
timid girl who was having her first ex- 
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perience with that awful bugbear, 
‘* Washington Society.” 

“How could you devote yourself so 
long to that stupid girl, who had not a 
particle of style about her?’ said one of 
her companions to her later in the after- 
noon. “Qh, she wasn’t stupid, only 
timid,” said Miss Shaw, quickly, “ and,” 
she added more slowly, “ I couldn’t help 
but be sorry for her, for I knew how 
strange she felt among. us.” 

One stormy day this winter, when the 


streets of Washington were piled high 
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with banks of drifting snow, Mrs. 
Taft sat in the library of their K Street 
home and talked of their experiences in 
the Philippines—of the long summer 
days out there, which lasted twelve 
months of the year, and of their out-of- 
door life in them; of the Malacca Palace, 
which faced the waters of the bay, with 
its great living rooms, twenty by 
thirty or even forty feet large; of 
the long drives in the cool of 
the evening, and of the Chinese and 
Japanese servants, so obsequious and yet 
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so faithful. If there were any unpleas- 
ant features to their Manila experiences 
she forgot to mention them, but that 
is characteristic of the wife of the 
present Secretary of War. 

But even if their stay in the Philip- 
pines was not always pleasant, all the 
world knows the good which Mr. Taft 
accomplished while he was Governor 
there, and their Washington home is 
filled with interesting relics of their 
travels in the Far East. In the front 
drawing room is a complete set of carved 
teakwood furniture from China, one 
of the handsomest sets in this country. 
In the hall beyond are two exquisite in- 
laid Korean cabinets from the Con- 
stabulary at the Korean capital. The 
library is almost filled with an immense 
Philippine table, made of the native 
wood, but which occupied only a small 
corner in the library at Manila. Mrs. 
Taft’s writing desk is of teakwood and 
from the Orient also, but the chair which 
standsin front of it is one which originally 
belonged to the Father of His Country 
and came from Mount Vernon. Secre- 
tary Taft was frequently presented with 
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memorials and testimonials while in the 
Philippines in the shape of vases, loving 
cups, books, and so on, and these inter- 
esting souvenirs now grace their Wash- 
ington home, 

Mrs. Taft is the daughter of the Hon. 
John W. Herron, of Cincinnati, and 
was married to Mr. Taft in June, 1886. 
Their eldest son, Robert, is in a Yale 
preparatory school; Helen Herron, the 
only daughter, a winsome lassie of four- 
teen, and Charles Phelps, a sturdy boy 
of twelve, are attending school in Wash- 
ington. The first year the family was 
in the Philippines the children studied 
under tutors, but by that time Governor 
Taft had gotten the common schools of 
the Islands into running shape, and 
Robert was placed in one of them. It 
speaks volumes for the efficiency of the 
schools that the boy went on with the 
same studies there which he would have 
taken here and that when he came home 
he entered his classes without losing a 
day. 

Attorney-General Moody is a bachelor. 
but with another bachelor friend main- 
tains a handsome establishment on K 
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Street, where they entertain frequently. 
Mr. Moody was born in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, and was one of several 
children, but all of his brothers and 
sisters, with the exception of one sister, 
died years ago. This sister has been 
traveling in Europe for some time. The 
Attorney-General comes from old Co- 
lonial stock. One of his forebears, Wil- 
liam Moody, came to Massachusetts in 
1632, and another member of the family 
was “Good Master Moody,” who for 
many years was the head of “ Ye An- 
cient Dammer Classical School.” The 
farm on which he was born in Essex 
County has descended in the family since 
1640. He made a brilliant record as a 
student while at College, for a number 
of years was a member of Congress, and 
is now occupying the second place he has 
filled in the Cabinet. 

The new Postmaster-General is not 
‘new ” in the Cabinet, and as Secretary 
to three Presidents, the first Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
during the campaign which resulted in 
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the greatest victory in the history of the 
party, Mr. George Bruce Cortelyou is 
probably the most widely known of any 
man in the President’s official family. 
The rise of Postmaster-General Cor- 
telyou has been phenomenal even for the 
United States, where so many men make 
rapid flights to success. But his success 
is built on a firm foundation, that of an 
unswerving character and an excellent 
education. Less than fifteen years ago 
he came to Washington as stenographer 
to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, in the great bureau of which 
he is now the chief. During the years 
in which Mr. Cortelyou was forging so 
rapidly to the front but little appeared 
in the public print concerning his family. 
One day while he was Assistant Secre- 
tary to the President Mrs. McKinley 
asked him to bring his wife and babies 
to see her. They won her heart at once 
and she insisted on their coming often. 
When her husband became Secretary to 
the President Mrs. Cortelyou was in- 
vited by the President to stand with the 
ladies of the Cabinet in the receiving line 
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at the official functions. Her four beau- 
tiful boys and girls had far more at- 
tractions for Mrs. Cortelyou, however, 
than anything society could offer her, and 
until after Mr. Cortelyou took his first 
Cabinet position she was seen but seldom 
in public. At that time they moved from 
their house on Capitol Hill and took a 
more imposing home in the fashionable 
west end of the city. Altho neither the 
Postmaster-General nor Mrs. Cortelyou 
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friends during his residence in Wash- 
ington, and his sister, Miss Morton, who 
was his hostess, was not only identified 
with its social affairs, but also with its 
religious and philanthropic organizations. 
She was one of the officers of the 
Sabbath Alliance and exercised a strong 
influence for a better observance of the 
day in official circles. Both the present 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Morton 
visited in Washington frequently at that 
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cares especially for society in the usual 
acceptance of the term, they are admira- 
bly fitted to fill their high position. The 
former is a rarely gifted musician and 
they both are highly intellectual, cultured 
and have traveled extensively. 

Less than a year ago Mr. Paul Mor- 
ton, of Chicago, became the Secretary 
of the Navy, an event which was more 
widely heralded at the time than is 
usual, from the fact that Mr. Morton’s 
father had been Secretary of Agriculture 
under President Cleveland. Secretary 
Morton, Sr., made a wide circle of 


time and were pleasantly remembered by 
many who welcomed them back. 

They leased the former residence of 
the late Senator Quay and are already 
recognized among the most elaborate 
entertainers of the capital. They have 
two daughters, Mrs. William C. Potter, 
whose husband is engaged in mining 
engineering in Mexico, and Miss Pauline 
Morton, one of the débutantes of the 
present season. 

Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
Hitchcock have occupied the residence 
belonging to Mrs. Dewey at 1601 K 
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Street ever since the Secretary accepted 
his office in the Cabinet in February, 
1899. The house is built on the English 
basement plan and is finely adapted for 
large entertaining. The long drawing 
rooms on the second floor open into an 
exquisite music room, which is frescoed 
in the softest tints of creams and yellows. 
Here the two popular young daughters 
of the household give frequent musicales 
and other entertainments. Before his 
present appointment Mr. Hitchcock was 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and, with 
Mrs. Hitchcock and their daughters, had 
unusual advantages of seeing court life 
in their travels in the European coun- 
tries. The Misses Hitchcock are very 
popular in Washington society and fre- 
quently assist at White House mu- 
siciles and teas. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
has been connected with the Cabinet 
longer than any other of its present 
members. He came into it at President 
McKinley’s invitation on March 5th, 
i897. The Secretary is a widower and 
until this winter his only daughter, Miss 
l‘lora, has been the mistress of his home 
and presiding hostess. She was but little 
more than a school girl when her father 
first assumed his official position, but 
she took up her new duties so tactfully 
that she soon won an enviable position. 
Both the Secretary and Miss Wilson at- 
tend the Church of the Covenant, and 
when they first came to Washington the 
latter, who has a fine voice, occasionally 
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sang in the church choir. She is spend- 
ing this winter in Paris, where she is 
making a study of the French language 
and music. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
Metcalf had served for six years as a 
member of the House of Representatives 
when President Roosevelt appointed him 
to his present position last July. Mrs. 
Metcalf was born, reared and educated 
in California, where she met and married 
the Secretary. She is one of the young 
matrons of the Cabinet, and besides 
being a handsome woman is a decidely 
clever one. They have two sons, one 
who has gone in business in California 
and the other who is a student at An- 
napolis. They make their home at the 
Arlington, one of Washington’s fashion- 
able hostelries. 

While the Secretary to the President, 
Mr. William Loeb, Jr., would not be 
included among the Cabinet members, 
yet he is an important part of the Presi- 
dent’s official family, and is, perhaps, 
more closely associated with the Chief 
Executive than any other man in the 
public service. Mr. Loeb has a wide 
acquaintance throughout the country, and 
fills his delicate position with tact and 
skill. Mrs. Loeb is a delightful little 
lady, sweet and unaffected, and while 
neither of them cares for the gay whirl of 
society they have gathered about them 
at their Q Street home a wide circle of 
congenial friends. 

Wasuincron, D, C. 
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BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


l‘ATHER, who left me long ago, 
My soul is kin unto your own, 

lhe dreams and strivings of my days, 
Those you have known. . 


My very turn and trick of phrase 
Is borne unknowing in my blood; 

My tiny boats ride down some deep 
Ancestral flood. 


The women of my line were pure, 
The men were brave—what credit then 
Shall come to me whose pulse-beats stir 
Their deeds again? 


There was a saint in far-off -time 
Who meekly bore unhallowed days; 
If I a little patience win, 
Is mine the praise? 


There was a man who loved the right, 
And fought God’s battle with a sword; 
What merit mine if in the strife, 
I serve my Lord? 


My soul plants footsteps in their own, 
And they were brave of heart and high! 
Father, is aught of worthiness? 
It is not I! 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





From the Crosstrees to the Stokehold 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Williams, the sailor labor leader and 


implacable foe of the crimps. 


Since his last article in THE INDEPENDENT he has had a 


new experience—he has worked his way on an ocean steamer as a stoker. But we shall not 


anticipate the story of bis experiences. 


They constitute the first account, as far as we 


are aware, of a stoker’s experiences written by his own pen.— Ep1Tor.] 


T is now nearly thirty years since I 
crawled in through the hawse pipes 
and glanced up hopefully at the 

tapering yards and lofty spars of a latter- 
day windjammer. In those days there 
were but two classes of seamen—officers 
and sailors. The use of steamers had not 
become general in ocean traffic and the 
marine fireman or stoker was not much 
of a factor in maritime affairs. 

The average time of the liners between 
Europe and America was twelve to fif- 
teen days, and their average tonnage was 
less than one-quarter per ship what it is 
now. While their numbers were not im- 
posing, tramp steamers, such as there 
were, were still in the experimental stage, 
and many were the jokes inspired in the 
humorous minds of lounging sailors by 
their grotesque and clumsy appearance. 

But the glory of the seas is passing 
away in the opening glamour of a new 
era. Garry Owen, “ Splitnose ” Sweeney 
and all the rest of the old packet rats 
have passed away, and the stately black 
ball liners and magnificent tea clippers 
of which they were so justifiably proud 
have all either gone to Davy Jones’s 
locker or been relegated to “ Rotten 
Row.” 

The liner and the tramp now set the 
pace and rule the sea; even the modern 
sailing ship is divided against herself, 
and the legal term “ Seamen ” is rapidly 
becoming more and more involved and 
comprehensive in meaning and scope. 
In the olden days it was an axiom that 
a sailor should know everything and do 
everything and say nothing. To-day 
the motto of the sea is, “ Every man in 
his corner!” 

In the sailing ship the same man 
worked everywhere, from truck to keel- 
son, and from affrail to martingale. 

The art and methods of receiving, 
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stowing and discharging all kinds of 
cargo was an important part of nautical 
education, and the A. B. or forecastle 
graduate possessed a deal of practical 
and technical knowledge which could 
only be acquired in the fullest degree by 
long and arduous practice, as well as 
close application and special aptitude. 
The old-fashioned A. B. was somebody. 
He was educated in the highest degree— 
a thorough master of his profession, in- 
telligent, cool, resourceful, strong and 
courageous, a paragon of patience, a 
wonder of endurance, with every sense 
and every faculty, mental or physical, 
trained and attuned to the highest ten- 
sion, alert, obedient and ever-ready to 
act; a man who not only knew what 
he did but why he did it; the highest 
development of a strenuous, man-making 
epoch, in the most arduous and danger- 
ous of human vocations; a peer among 
the noblest of God’s noblemen; a factor 
and a fighter in war, and in peace the 
herald of the world’s progress. Such 
and much more was the merchant Jack 
of yore. Pax nobis. 

The distinguishing trait of the twen- 
tieth century substitute sailor is selfish- 
ness, a habit never acquired by the 
genuine old timers. “D——n you, 
Jack, I’m all right,” is being gradually 
adopted by the lords of the forecastle 
and quarter deck alike in place of the old 
time motto of generous consideration that 
was world famous, “ Remember Your 
Shipmates.” The old Cape Horner knew 
all things, hoped all things, accomplished 
all things. The new era mercenary, who 
has displaced him, learns one thing, and 
does one thing until he becomes fas- 
cinated with it and regards it as the 
only thing. 

Ever since my début as a steamship 
sailor was made, two years ago, I had 
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been desirous of becoming a stoker. This 
desire was not prompted by mere idle 
curiosity nor simply by a consideration 
of the slightly higher rate of wages paid 
to men in the stokehold. 

For many years I have held a some- 
what conspicuous place in the Seamen’s 
Union. When the organization was first 
formed it embraced only the sailors in its 
membership. Time and experience, how- 
ever, convinced us that to become effect- 
ive the union would have to become a 
general institution among the men of 


our craft, regardless of grade or rating 
on shipboard, and truly international in 
scope and influence. Therefore, “ The 
International Seamen’s Union” was 
formed some years ago, admitting to 
membership seafaring men of all classes 
below the grade of master. 

At present the International Union 
embraces a number of separate unions, 
including sailors, firemen, engineers, 
cooks and stewards, mates, fishermen 
and others who “do business either in 
great waters” or on rivers or lakes. 
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Now, as all these various unions recog- 
nize one general head, it is obviously 
necessary for that head, to be at all com- 
petent or capable at organizing or lead- 
ing intelligently or effectively, to know 
from experience the conditions of life 
and labor to which the component parts 
of each are subject when in actual 
service. 

The International must know the needs 
of each union and each individual and 
how best to supply them. Therefore, I 
think it behooves every one of us who is 
ever likely to become a candidate, an ad- 
viser or an officer of that International 
Union to study the lives of his fellow 
seamen in other capacities than his own; 
to live with them, suffer and rejoice 
with them and to know their hardships 
by enduring them himself. Such were 
the thoughts which impelled me to ac- 
cept, for a time at least, the inhuman 
conditions of a fireman’s life, to descend 
from my lofty perch in the swaying 
crosstrees into the black and forbidding 
stokehold and take my place before the 
roaring fires. 

The marine fireman usually begins his 
career as a “trimmer,” for few men 
brought suddenly into contact with the 
fierce heat and unnatural atmosphere of 
the stokehold could endure it and per- 
form the hard labor required of them 
for any length of time. The trimmer, 
therefore, is in reality a stoker’s appren- 
tice. He goes into the bunkers and 
keeps the firemen supplied with coal; he 
helps them remove the ashes from the 
stokehold, when the fires are cleaned at 
the end of each watch; he helps to clean 
the boiler tubes occasionally and acts as 
a general utility man until he learns to 
fire and becomes sufficiently hardened to 
the heat and hardships incidental to the 
job to take his place before the furnaces. 

In my case, however, this period 
of case hardening apprenticeship was 
omitted, and I was suddenly brought 
down from the crosstress, with my lungs 
full of the free, fresh ozone of heaven 
and my veins overflowing with thick, 
rich blood, and immersed without prep- 
aration in the red hot, roaring hell of the 
stokehold. I pray that my readers may 
ever be spared such a maddening experi- 
ence as mine was for the first two weeks 
of my life as a clinker. 
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For all that I have suffered and most 
of what I have learned in my new 
vocation I must blame as well as thank 
my new chum and messmate, that veteran 
clinker, Hellfire Jack. 

Don’t get startled, that is only his 
name, or, at least, I never knew him by 
any other—and his personality fully jus- 
tifies the fiery appellation. 

I met Jack at Savannah last August, 
and, contrary to the usual custom be- 
tween sailors and stokers, we became 
at first casual cup companions, then fast 
friends, and when our funds were ex- 
hausted we joined hands as sworn com- 
rades and fellow beachcombers. 

So we continued for three weeks until 
we became weary of Savannah—Savan- 
nah had long been weary of us—then 
we went to a tall water crimping estab- 
lishment, determined to salt ourselves 
for advance note futures and shake the 
“ sandy bottom ” of Dixie from our feet. 

Shipping was good at Savannah at the 
time and we had no trouble in securing 
accommodations at the Hotel de Hardup, 
kept by Messrs. Gripper and Grinder, 
arch crimps and advance note shavers. 

The managing crimp wailingly re- 
pented his folly for taking us in, and 
heartily and frequently, and in terms 
most emphatic and profane, he wickedly 
wished us both in the place Jack was 
named after. 

Our more tractable fellow boarders, 
most of whom were deserters from 
Scandinavian ships, unanimously agreed 
that we were “hard cases,” while good 
old “ Mammy,” the kitchen goddess, de- 
clared that we were “ Jes’ scan’lus, but 
such funny sailors.” 

Our stay at the Hotel de Hardup was 
short, only three days, and had our 
tactics ended with our departure the 
crimps would have been most grateful, 
but as it was they were yet to receive 
sundry reminders of our visit, which was 
only the beginning of their trouble. 

When Captain Rassmussen, of the 
Danish steamship “ Kapnord,” came up 
to engage a crew of firemen he looked 
with evident misgivings on the sinister 
features of Hellfire Jack, for which none 
could blame him, albeit he did Jack an 
undue injustice thereby. He is tall and 
angular, with light-blue eyes, ginger hair 
and a close cropped fiery mustache; he 
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has a rather prominent nose with a sharp 
terminus, and his freckled face recalls a 
sport’s necktie; the forbidding snarl 
which habitually surrounds his extensive 
mouth when composed becomes a per- 
fectly diabolical leer when distorted by 
anger, while the uncompromising angle 
of his chin completes a physiognomy 
made attractive by sheer ugliness. It is 
small wonder that the quiet, peace-loving 
old Danish skipper recoiled at the first 
impression of such an unpromising coun- 
tenance. But Jack’s face is a standing 
libel on his real character. In reality he 
is a hardworking, good hearted and effi- 
cient stoker, a loyal shipmate and a firm 
friend. 

And while he is somewhat hasty 
and irascible in temperament, and 
rather easily provoked, I do not think 
he is any more so than thousands of 
other firemen whom I have met, with 
faces of the ordinary human type. It 
has long been believed by those in a posi- 
tion to observe closely the lives and habits 
of firemen that the soul racking strain 
and exhausting drain upon their vital 
resources affect the brain and nerve 
centers and render them in a measure 
irresponsible. Hence their common in- 
clination to quarrel and to commit sui- 
cide, 

But, to return to my story, Captain 
Rassmussen had no choice, for he 
wanted four firemen to complete his 
ship’s complement, and firemen were 
scarce, 

So he reluctantly and with evident 
misgivings allowed the eager crimps to 
persuade him to engage Jack—a de- 
cision for which he never found reason 
to repent, tho the crimps did. 

Inasmuch as no sailors were required 
ior the “ Kapnord” I fully expected to 
be separated from my new chum and left 
to make my way alone, when the unex- 
pected happened—as usual. 

Captain Rassmussen had given the 
crimps his order for four stokers, but 
so far Hellfire Jack was the only one 
obtainable. There were two firemen 
serving a term in jail, but the local au- 
thorities refused to deliver them up to 
Crimp & Co. for service at sea, as was 
Irequently done in “ old times.” 

llaving failed to secure the custody 
ot the jail birds, the crimps went to 
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“Yaller Jack,” a negro crimp, and of- 
fered him a sh: re of the “ bonus” they 
were to receive, to send three negro 
roustabouts down to sign articles under 
the pretense that they were firemen. 

“ Yaller” Jack, altho only too willing 
to oblige, did not find the task of secur- 
ing his pseudo firemen as easy as he 
would have liked. The season was 
against him, and with negro labor at a 
premium in the cotton sheds and on the 
lumber wharves Sambo was not eager 
to give up a certainty for an uncertainty. 
Therefore, the brilliant pictures of im- 
aginary sea life painted by “ Yaller” 
Jack did not appeal to him as strongly 
as they might otherwise have done. 

At length, however, the Jackal’s pa- 
tience was rewarded by the engagement 
of two black hoboes, who were willing 
to take chances with their first trip at 
sea in order to avoid their third term in 
the chain gang. 

These worthies were brought down to 
our hotel and duly instructed in the 
catechism of the crimps, and otherwise 
prepared to ship as first-class marine 
firemen. 

But there still remained a vacancy in 
the ship’s complement which had to be 
filled somehow. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings 
that the head crimp came to me and asked 
me—me, an able seaman—to ship as a 
clinker. 

Shades of Matthew Walker and 
Garry Owen, how have the mighty fallen. 
I regarded his proposal as an insult. Why 
should I disgrace my own class by ac- 
cepting a berth on shipboard which I 
was not qualified to fill satisfactorily. 
Or, why should I strive to deceive a 
captain who was trying to ship me in 
good faith. No! I could not do it, and 
I promptly told the crimp to “go and 
pursue himself.” 

But here Hellfire Jack intervened and 
urged me to accept the berth so that we 
might become shipmates. 

He argued, and rightly so, that the 
captain being short-handed would be glad 
to secure the services of an able-bodied 
seafaring man and teach him his new 
duties, rather than to have a useless land 
lubber foisted on him who could do 
nothing but spoil grub and get seasick. 

Jack promised, furthermore, to insist 
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both before and after signing on having 
me in his watch, so that I might be under 
his immediate tutorship in the stokehold. 

With this understanding I agreed to 
sign, but at the same time I mentally de- 
cided to act square with the captain and 
not impose myself on him in an untried 
capacity without his consent. To the 
crimp, however, I said nothing of this. 

The following day we all lined up be- 
fore the Danish consul to sign articles. 
On the way thither Hellfire Jack asked 
one of our dusky shipmates if he was a 
fireman. ‘ ’Cos’ I is,” he answered, de- 
cisively. “Ah bin fiahin’ fo’ yares.” 

“What makes you ask the man such 
a silly question,” said the crimp, testily, 
“think no one can fire but you?” 

When the same question was put to 
both of them officially at the consulate 
they replied in unison, “ Yas! Yas! Jes’ 
gib us de coal ’n’ we'll fiah, Yas! Yas!” 
When it came my turn to sign I paused 
with the pen raised in my hand and 
positively disclaimed any previous knowl- 
edge of a stoker’s work. I explained to 


both the consul and captain, and very 
much to the disgust of Crimp & Co., who 


were present, that I was an able seaman 
out of a berth and being induced to ac- 
cept a fireman’s billet by fraud, at which 
| refused to connive. 

This frank declaration created some- 
thing of a sensation. For a moment you 
could have heard a pin drop. Then the 
skipper stepped forward and said em- 
phatically, “I dakes dot man, ven he 
don’d can fire, den I gifes him on deck 
a shob. He vos a square man, any- 
how, und I likes his vay. Sign him.” 

So for the first time in my life I signed 
as fireman, in the ship “ Kapnord,” by 
the run “from Savannah to New Or- 
leans, via Port Tampa.” 

The crew were to be governedaccording 
to the Danish laws, and to receive as 
compensation for their services the lump 
sum of $25, to be paid at New Orleans, 
and a “ bonus ” of $1o additional, to be 
paid subject to our order at Savannah. 

This “ bonus,” of course, represented 
the “blood money” to be paid to the 
crimps after our departure. 

On returning to our hotel Jack and I 
promptly corralled the head crimp and 
demanded a settlement. “ Settlement!” 
he exclaimed, excitedly. “ D’ye think 
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I’m goin’ ter give youse chaps money to 
burn and then back out. Not much, if 
I know myself. You can have your 
meals and as much booze as you can 
drink until you go aboard to-morrow, 
but that’s all. You'll get the rest of 
your money at Tybee. Here yo’, Limpy,” 
to the lame man of all work, “ take the 
can out and get half a gallon o’ half ’n’ 
half and a pint o’ red eye for theoutward- 
bounders. Shake her up now, the boys 
is ‘dry.’” And Mr. Gripper stalked 
away with the air of a man whose liber- 
ality is seldom appreciated. 

Jack and I swallowed our board and 
booze without further complaint. We 
had a whispered conversation that night 
in the common bedroom which served as 
a dormitory and agreed on a certain 
line of conduct before retiring to our 
respective shakedowns. 

The following morning we were or- 
dered on board, and were accompanied 
to the ship by Mr. Grinder, the junior 
partner of the crimping firm. 

When we reached the forecastle the 
crimp presented us with a quart bottle of 
whisky and the respects of the house. 
We accepted his offering and good will 
with all due humility and proceeded to 
enjoy ourselves. 

As we had shipped by the “ run” we 
were not ordered to turn to until the time 
of departure in the afternoon. Mean- 
while the crimp was to remain on board 
to prevent us from deserting. 

The hope of gain is the root of much 
evil with crimps as well as others, and 
the chance of decoying a young Danish 
boy from the ship to the boarding house 
was too strong to be resisted. Having 
stuffed the boy’s head with romantic 
yarns of American greatness and high 
wages, and softened his heart with sun- 
dry pannikins of “ strike me blind,” the 
wily crimp induced him to pack his bag 
and prepare to slip over the side, where 
another Jackal was on watch to receive 
him. Jack and I, who were thirsting for 
revenge, did all in our power to aid and 
abet the crimp inside the gangway. We 
assisted him in his plan as far as it went. 
We helped him persuade the boy to 
leave, and when the youngster still hesi- 
tated I gave him a suck out of our bottle 
while Jack kindly assisted the crimp to 
pack his bag. 
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When everything was in readiness and 
the boy was nervously watching a chance 
to reach the rail unnoticed, Jack and I 
suddenly decided to go aft ‘and “ look 
at her ”—that is, to examine the fire- 
room. As this is the usual proceeding 
among stokers on joining a ship the 
crimp suspected nothing, but when, 
shortly afterward, the chief officer 
stopped him at the rail with boy and bag 
and he heard the tittering snicker which 
Jack and I could not suppress he knew 
that he was a victim of victims and that 
in Jack and me he had met his match. 

The language he used on that occa- 
sion in reference.to us was sincerely blas- 
phemous and utterly unprintable. But 
what followed that incident is most in- 
teresting and worthy of note. The crimp 
was arrested for kidnapping and the ship 
was detained as a witness. At the trial, 
which took place the following day, Mr. 
Grinder was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for kidnapping a boy and 
six months additional for carrying a gun, 
the weapon having been found in his hip 
pocket after his arrest. “Sic semper 
tyrannts.” 

The “ Kapnord ” was a Danish steam- 
ship of 5,000 tons burden, hailing from 
Copenhagen. 

Her stokehold, like most others, was 
reached by a succession of iron gang- 
way ladders reaching from the bridge 


deck to the boiler plates, and intersected. 


by a series of iron gratings at the foot 
of each ladder and the beginning of the 
next. She was equipped with two huge 
longitudinal tubular boilers, old-fashioned 
and of doubtful design. She had eight 
fires, four under each boiler, and was 
supposed to carry two firemen in each 
watch. That Hellfire Jack and I were 
watchmates goes without saying, for we 
would not have it otherwise. There were 
six firemen and two trimmers—two 
firemen and one trimmer in each watch. 

In the ships of all civilized nations a 
fireman’s watch is four hours on and 
eight hours off, instead of four hours on 
and four hours off, as in the case of 
sailors, for it is generally recognized 
even by the most blood-thirsty shipown- 
ers, that human nature, on the average, 
will not endure more. 


As I have already stated, Jack and I 
were in one watch, from five to nine 
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morning and evening, the two colored 
gentlemen were also in a watch by them- 
selves and the two Scandinavian firemen, 
Karl and Chris, completed the stokehold 
crew. 

We left Savannah near the close of a 
scorchingly hot day in early September, 
and Jack and I took charge of the stoke- 
hold on the way down the river, from 
5 to 9 p.m 

The fires had been previously lighted 
and steam raised by the old watch, as 
the two Scandinavian firemen were 
called. 

The first three days of my experience 
in the stokehold was a trial I shall never 
forget; a veritable baptism of fire. I 
am thankful now that I endured the test 
creditably, tho I am free to confess that 
I was often on the point of collapse amid 


-the fierce heat and blinding smoke and 


choking fumes emitted by the roaring 
furnaces. 

Between the atmosphere of a foundry 
or a blast furnace and a ship’s stokehold 
there is no comparison. 

The former are located above or near 
the surface and are open from without, 
besides being large and roomy with a 
free circulation of fresh air. 

The stokehold, on the other hand, is 
always situated some forty feet or more 
below the deck, and as space on ship- 
board must be rigidly economized it is 
extremely narrow, there being barely 
room between the furnace doors and the 
compartment bulkhead for the stokers 
to handle their long slice bars and fire 
rakes. 

Moreover, the whole compartment, 
from fidley top to bed plates, is con- 
structed exclusively of iron or steel, 
which naturally acts both as a constant 
absorber and radiator of heat, thus great- 
ly intensifying an already insufferable 
atmosphere. 

But there are still other disadvan- 
tages in stokehold work with which 
the stationary fireman does not have to 
contend. 

First, the rolling and pitching of the 
ship in the seaway renders a footing 
on the slippery iron plates very pre- 
carious and uncertain, while the efflu- 
vium arising from the bilge water in the 
skin being constantly agitated by the 
ship’s motion is always fatal to the as- 
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pirations of any would-be stoker with a 
squeamish stomach or a tendency to 
mal de mer. 

Neither of these conditions affected 
me, however, for I was born with sea 
legs and seasickness doesn’t run in our 
family. 

Another serious cause of discomfort in 
the stokehold and one practicably irre- 
mediable while coal is used for fuel is the 
lack of effectual outlet for the dense 
clouds of sulphurous smoke and noxious 
gas emitted from the furnaces when the 
fires are sliced—every ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

In the confined space of the seething 
stokehold this fuming bank constantly 
hovers like a black pall, filling the stifling 
atmosphere with floating particles of soot 
and ashes, and by the time these particles 
have been precipitated to the bed plates 
and the smoke and gases dissipated 


through the ventilators and gratings it, 


is time to slice again and thus form a 
new curtain. And so it continues 


throughout the voyage, shovel and rake 
and slice, sweat and swear and choke, 


ad infinitum. 

The “ Kapnord” was equipped with 
triple-expansion engines, worked at a 
boiler pressure of 210 pounds of steam 
to the square inch, and working at full 
speed her furnaces consumed 24 tons of 
coal each day. 

During our first watch in the fireroom 
Hellfire Jack instructed me in my work 
before the doors. He taught me how 
to use my implements, and how to feed 
and spread and “ doctor ” my fires to the 
best advantage. Under his able tutelage 
I rapidly became efficient, for I was 
strong and willing and always expert in 
the use of a shovel. But the terrible 
heat and stifling atmosphere were almost 
unbearable, and when at the end of our 
first watch I struggled up the long lad- 
ders to the grateful atmosphere of the 
deck and staggered into the wash house 
J was about as near collapse as possible. 
But a bath followed by a salt water 
shower and a brisk rubdown refreshed 
me wonderfully, and after a spell in the 
fresh air I quite recovered my usual 
condition. 

But as watch succeeded watch my 
sufferings became more and more acute, 
until at length a crisis was reached, 
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which would decide whether I was des- 
tined to become a fireman or a failure. 

The two negroes had long since col- 
lapsed, in fact, they lasted but one watch, 
and no amount of pummeling and curs- 
ing from their shipmates could induce 
them to enter the stokehold again. Lying 
helplessly about in the deathly throes of 
seasickness, which the frequent and en- 
ergetic “laying on of hands ” admin- 
istered by the angry clinkers in no wise 
assuaged, their condition inspired me 
with a feeling of pitiful contempt hard to 
describe. 

So they lay and groaned and cursed 
their fate, the ship, their tormenting ship- 
mates and “Yaller” Jack by turns, 
while the rest of us did their work and 
cursed and kicked them alternately the 
while. 

As we were now short-handed our 
watches had to be lengthened from four 
to six hours on duty; besides we had to 
lose an hour out of each watch below 
to assist in getting up the ashes. For 
the ashes must be hoisted from the stoke- 
hold and dumped overboard every four 
hours, to keep bed plates clear and the 
fires clean. In consideration of this 
extra labor the captain agreed to pay us 
for overtime on arriving at New Orleans. 

Besides this we were allowed three 
rations of beer and three more of brandy 
per day. I drank the beer, but declined 


‘to take the spirits because I felt that it 


was intended merely to put a false bot- 
tom into us and stimulate us to unnatural 
exertion. 

It was a favorite assertion of the late 
Garry Owen that a man who went to 
sea for fun should be sent to Hades for 
amusement. 

In order to appreciate even faintly my 
sufferings the reader must bear in mind 
my mental and physical condition at the 
time and my lack of training. I had 
spent my entire life in the open air, in an 
occupation demanding a considerable 
degree of mental exercise as well as 
physical exertion. Besides, I am no 
longer a stripling, for I must reluctantly 
confess that my fortieth summer has 
passed, and in the constant er sing | of 
latitudes incidental to a seafaring life I 
have often encountered two winters in 
the same year. The work I did not mind. 
It was not as hard as much that I have 
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done on deck or aloft. But the terrible 
heat and sulphurous air caused my blood 
to boil and my head to throb most pain- 
fully, while the abnormal rate of per- 
spiration was inevitably exhausting. In 
short, the whole effect was simply mad- 
dening. 

Had I approached the furnaces by 
easy stages, as in the case of a trimmer, 
and allowed my system to become grad- 
ually inured to the position, I would have 
gotten on very well. As it was I was 
like a soul in Purgatory. 

How I struggled through the first few 
watches I scarcely remember. Anyway 
| ascertained that I was still alive when 
i got relieved and stumbled into the fore- 
castle. But all things must end and my 
misery could not last forever. I felt a 
climax approaching and knew that the 
making or breaking point in my career 
as a stoker had arrived. 

It was near the close of the seemingly 
interminable six-hour watch that I sud- 
denly became possessed with a fierce, un- 
controllable hallucination that the fires 
were trying to conquer me. I fancied 
the darting flames were laughing devils 
mocking me and challenging my power 
to control them. 

Under this strange spell I shouted to 
Jack to “ fire up,” and seizing my shovel 
| proceeded to feed the fires with the 
fury of a maniac. Then I raked and 
sliced and prodded the flaming banks of 
molten fuel that raged and ramped and 
soared up the big flues like mimic vol- 
canoes, and the whole compartment re- 
sounded with the sullen, tremulous roar 
of the mighty flames, and the great boil- 
ers trembled and shook as tho they 
would leap from the straining bed bolts. 

As I drew the big red hot, half molten 
slice bar from the grate, bent at an acute 
angle by my exertions among the mass 
of clinkers, I slammed it vindictively 
across the edge of the iron platform to 
straighten it out again, with an expletive 
perfectly in keeping with my surround- 
ings, 

Then I sat down for a moment on: the 
block under the ventilator, thoroughly 
«ngry with the mocking fires and deter- 
mined to conquer in the next round. 
‘hen six bells struck in the engine room, 
vut it sounded like a dim tinkling in the 
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great distance. They had some difficulty 
in getting me out of the fireroom. I was 
so seriously bent on conquering those 
fires that I refused to withdraw from the 
fight. 

And I had conquered, for from that 
hour I became a seasoned fireman and 
my sufferings were over. 

When we got forward Jack laid his 
hand patronizingly on my shoulder and 
said: “ You’re makin’ a fust-class clinker, 
Cundul, I never thought it was in yer. 
I tell yer, old man, you’se a credit ter 
yer daddy.” 

It may be that Jack was trying to jolly 
me a bit, but of one thing I am certain—if 
that watch had lasted another half hour 
he would have had a first-class madman 
on his hands in the stokehold. 

Owing to her lack of an efficient fire- 
room force and bad weather, which she 
encountered off Key West, the “ Kap- 
nord ” was delayed somewhat in her pas- 
sage to Port Tampa. She arrived there 
eventually, however, without mishap and 
proceeded to load four thousand tons of 
phosphate rock, which was to serve as 
ballast for the consignment of cotton 
she was to take on at New Orleans. 

Our two colored tyros were overjoyed 
at the prospect of landing on “ Sandy 
Bottom ” again, and could hardly con- 
tain themselves till the ship was docked. 

“T’se sho’ been a sick nigger,” com- 
plained one of them, feelingly, “ an’ dem 
fiahmen jes’ punch me an’ agg’avate me 
mos’ to deff. I sho’ tote I gwine ter die. 
What dey punch me fo’, I ain’ done ’em 
nuffin’? Anyhow, I do’ wan’ no mo’ 
ship, I done had ’nuff.” 

After the ship had anchored and the 
engines had been wiped down and the 
fires drawn, the firemen were knocked 
off for the day. Hellfire Jack and I then 
went aft and asked to see the captain, for 
we had not yet completed our revenge on 
the Savannah crimp. Captain Rassmus- 
sen, with characteristic politeness and 
hospitality, invited us into his substan- 
tially furnished and comfortable cabin. 
He asked us to be seated, but from force 
of habit and deference to our surround- 
ings we remained standing, with our fire 
caps in hand, and I, acting as spokes- 
man, stated our business. 

“Captain,” I asked, 


respectfully, 
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“how much advance did you or your 
owners pay to Gripper and Grinder on 
our account at Savannah?’”” 

“Ve pays no advance,” he answered. 
“Ve don’d can do dot, it vas not law- 
ful. I gifes der shibbing master tree 
dollars for each man, and I gifes him a 
order on mine proker for ten dollars for 
each man’s poard. Dot ish not do be 
paid till der ship to New Orleans comes 
down.” 

“Well, sir,” I said, “in that case I 
should advise you to wire or write to 
your broker to cancel the order, which is 
in reality an ‘ advance security,’ and lays 
you liable to prosecution by the United 
States courts. The three dollars per 
man which you have already paid in 
shipping will amply reimburse the crimps 
for the three days’ board enjoyed by Jack 
and myself. As for the two darkies, they 
never boarded there and consequently 
owed nothing. Since they have been a 
detriment rather than a help to you, and 
not worth their weight in sand ballast to 
you, you are not compelled to pay them 
off. You can simply let them go ashore 
with a few dollars to shoot crap with 
and they will be better off than they were 
in Savannah, 

“The twenty dollars ‘bonus’ which 
you expected to pay for Jack and me 
at Savannah you can pay to us as wages 
due at New Orleans. 

“In this way you, having complied 
with the law in all respects, will have 
nothing to fear, and no one can blame 
you but the crimps.” 

The old man could not fail to notice 
the veiled threat behind the foregoing 
fair speech, which was delivered with 
the utmost humility and evident good 
will. He well knew that if he tried to 
protect the crimps’ interests too far Jack 
and I were both and severally capable 
of making trouble for him at New Or- 
leans. 

Anyway he promised to take the mat- 
ter of stopping the “bonuses” under 
consideration and let us know before 
leaving Tampa what course he would 
adopt. Meanwhile he would act upon 
our advice in disposing of the two 
colored “ stiffs,” as Jack called them. 

Just before our departure from Port 
Tampa Captain Rassmussen informed 
us that he had stopped the “ bonuses ” 
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and showed us his broker’s message 
acknowledging the order to do so. 

He said, however, that he expected 
to be boycotted and otherwise persecuted 
by the crimps on his next visit to Savan- 
nah, as doubtless he will. And just so 
long as shipowners and captains connive 
at the degrading practice of Crimp & 
Co., by assisting them in the exploitation 
of sailors’ wages so long will such 
retaliation be possible against honest 
men. 

Our passage to New Orleans from 
Port Tampa was uneventful. I had now 
become thoroughly inured to a stoker’s 
existence and began to take a more than 
passing interest in my work. My suf- 
ferings were at an end. I had been 
tested by fire and found genuine. Thank 
God for my splendid mother. 

At New Orleans Jack and I received 
$45 each, including overtime and our 
come back “ bonuses” from the crimp. 
Captain Rassmussen wanted us to “ stay 
by ” and go with him to Bremen, whither 
the ship was bound. But with the 
wharves and levees lined with shipping 
and piled high with the first consign- 
ments of a new cotton crop, and our 
pockets well sheathed with good Amer- 
ican dollars, earned in a foreign ship, 
Jack and I saw a bright future before 
us and hastened to embrace it. 

Sowe bade the kind-hearted old Danish 
skipper a cordial and sincere good-by. 
Then we took our fellow clinkers up to 
Tchoupitoulas Street and “ blowed” 
ourselves, after the time honored custom 
of seafaring men. So we were clear of 
the ship. 

As we were going over the side with 
our bags I patted her on the rail and 
glanced up affectionately at her big fun- 
nel and tapering masts. A feeling of 
homesickness came over me. But it was 
only momentary, a sort of mental reac- 
tion. I shook it off in response to Jack’s 
lusty yell from up the dock to “ shake a 
leg.” 

“For, after all, a ship is only a ship. 
You love her and leave her, and a voyage 
is not a marriage.” 

Since that day, scarcely five months 
ago, when Jack and I left the “ Kap- 
nord,” our adventures have been numer- 
ous and varied. Together we have toiled 
across the Gulf of Mexico and the West- 
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ern ocean; we have traversed the North 
Sea and back across the Atlantic again, 
“ doing up ” sundry deserving crimps on 
our way, and giving the world more than 
we got. 

Such is a clinker’s life as I have vivid- 
ly experienced and faintly described it. 
And my story is true to the very verge of 
brutality. 

Let all who read these lines give a 
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tender thought to the grime incrusted 
demon of the stokehold, and remember 
that he too has feelings. 

Whatever may be done to mitigate his 
sufferings, to lighten his labors or to 
elevate his standard of living will re- 
main a noble service to humanity and 
religion, a blessing to our country and 
a lasting testimony to our higher 
civilization. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Social Democratic Party of Russia 


[The author of the following article is a Russian gentleman active in the revolution- 


ary movement. 


He gives an account of the growth of that new organization, both in- 


dustrial and political, which has had the chief influence in producing the present crisis. 


—EDIrTor. ] 


F there is to be a revolution in Russia 
it will have to be brought on by the 
working people. They have been 

the instigators of the present revolt and 
the revolution must rest on them and 
not on the students or peasants. 

Student disturbances in Russia have 
been numerous in the last half century ; 
peasant riots have been breaking out 
from time to time for more than a half 
century and have been invariably sup- 
pressed by the military with the greatest 
ease. Petitions asking for representative 
government have been presented by the 
nobility time and again without causing 
serious embarrassment to the Russian 
autocracy; finally, the terrorist move- 
ment, such as is embodied in the present 
policy of the Social Revolutionists’ So- 
ciety, tho it reached its climax of suc- 
cess in the assassination of Alexander 
Il, was easily crushed, owing to the 
lack of support among the politically 
indifferent. 

To-day all this is changed. And why? 
lhe Russian Government cannot be 
accused of lack of energy in suppressing 
revolts. The recent massacres of un- 
armed, underfed, underclothed men, 
women and children, who, in the bitter 
cold of an Arctic winter, came out on 
the street to tell the Czar of their suf- 
ferings and present their extravagant 
demands for a minimum wage of 50 
cents per day for men engaged in skilled 
labor, is ample proof that the spirit of 


the late Von Plehve is still alive in the 
councils of government, tho the Min- 
ister is dead. Yet, in spite of that, in 
spite of thousands of killed and maimed 
victims of Government cruelty, the move- 
ment for freedom is gaining in momen- 
tum in Russia, causing the Government 
to offer one concession after another in 
the hope of bribing now the nobility, 
now the working class, into acquiesence 
with the one institution that the Govern- 
ment will not and cannot surrender of 
its own accord without committing po- 
litical suicide—the autocracy. 

What accounts for this difference of 
results in the struggle against autocratic 
government in Russia in the present pe- 
riod? Simply the fact that the Govern- 
ment has made a new foe in its struggle 
with the people. That foe has appeared 
as a result of the great change which 
has taken place in the economic condi- 
tion of Russia. The industrial strides 
the country has made in the last quarter | 
of a century have created new forces 
which the Government is unable to over- 
come with its old-time methods. 

Twenty-five years ago Russia’s indus- 
try was in its infancy. To-day its wage- 
working population counts more than 
ten million people, of whom fully one- 
half are employed in commerce and in 
other non-agricultural industries. The 
revolutionary forces have found in the 
propertyless, poorly paid mass of work- 
ers an excellent field for their propaganda 
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and an ally which by sheer force of its 
numbers makes the problem of control- 
ling and combating it an extremely diffi- 
cult one for the Government. It is im- 
possible to throw tens of thousands of 
starving or parading women into prison. 
On the other hand, Cossack whips or 
even cold steel and lead bullets, while 
effective means in quelling street demon- 
strations of unarmed men, fail to furnish 
a permanent solution of the difficulty. 

The terrorist policy of the last Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, was in its 
very nature destined to condemn the 
party espousing it to quick exhaustion 
in numbers and strength. It did not 
require, therefore, a very great effort on 
the part of the Government of Alexander 
II to scatter its remnants like chaff be- 
fore the wind. The whole country was 
suddenly plunged into medieval darkness 
and utter despair and helplessness in the 
face of the furious onslaught of the re- 
actionary Government on the few pro- 
gressive constitutions wrested from it in 
the preceding reign. 

The few revolutionists who escaped 
the clutches of the prisons and Siberia 
despaired of their cause; the Liberals, 
who had never given signs of great civic 
courage, returned to their daily tasks. 
The peasants still starved and suffered 
in silence. 

When in the midst of this gloom there 
rang out for the first time a clear voice 
which announced the coming of a new 
Messiah that would deliver the bleed- 
ing country from its oppressors it found 
at first no response. But, undaunted by 
the indifference, which was soon followed 
by ridicule, of those to whom the appeal 
was addressed, the revolutionary exiles, 
who banded themselves into the so-called 
‘‘ Group of Emancipators of Labor,” con- 
tinued to preach the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the working class of Russia 
as the only class that would have the cour- 
age and the power to grapple with au- 
tocracy and help deliver the country from 
its ruin. It was pointed out that this entire 
factory population of Russia did not ex- 
ceed one per cent. of its total population, 
and the attempt to shame autocracy 
through a revolution of the working class 
was declared a delusive dream. 

However, the men who proclaimed 
the new policy were not of the kind that 
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are easily discouraged by obstacles or 
lack of sympathy. They continued to 
spread their doctrines, until in the early 
go’s their efforts began to bear the first 
fruit in the shape of a small circle of 
Social Democrats, consisting mostly of 
students and other intellectuals, with a 
sprinkling of the most advanced and 
intelligent workingmen. These circles 
were utterly devoid of any influence, but 
they were the first preparatory schools 
which trained the labor leaders for the 
movement which was soon to spring up. 

A radical change in the policy of the 
party was introduced in the middle of 
the go’s, with results which were quick 
to follow. The great St. Petersburg 
strike, which greeted the homecoming 
of the Czar from the coronation 
ceremonies, was one of the first 
fruits of the changed policy. The 
credit for this change belongs to the 
Jewish pioneers of the Social Democratic 
organizations, now known as the Bund. 
They claimed that the way to make the 
ignorant, submissive workmen ripe for 
a political movement was not by giving 
the most intelligent individuals of that 
class an advanced course in economic 
and social science, but by drawing the 
entire mass into a struggle for the bet- 
terment of their own conditions. The 
success which attended the very first at- 
tempts in that direction amazed even 
the advocates of the new policy. The 
proverbially timid, submissive, despised 
mass of the Jewish laborers, formed in 
the Pale at this time, became transformed 
as if by magic into a disciplined army 
of organized workers, who suddenly 
found a voice and a power of resistance 
within itself, and not only demanded 
but fought for recognition of its rights 
to treatment as human beings. 

The policy pursued by the Social 
Democrats in the early years of their 
work was to take up a certain industry 
employing a large number of men, make 
a thorough study of the conditions pre- 
vailing there, formulate the grievances 
of the workmen (of which there are 
naturally many in a country like Rus- 
sia, where men are not allowed to 
organize and the standard of life is ex- 
ceedingly low) in a series of leaflets 
which were secretly circulated among the 
men by the more intelligent of the work- 
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ers, who were already enrolled in the 
organization. After the men had been 
thoroughly aroused to a realization of 
their conditions and specific demands 
formulated, the leaders’ would call a 
strike. The policy proved wonderfully 
successful. The men eagerly followed 
their leaders, for their conditions were 
so bad that they had nothing to lose and 
something to gain by striking. The 
leaders were shrewd enough not to show 
their politics. They knew that the ig- 
norant masses were not prepared to un- 
derstand, still less to appreciate, them, 
and they trusted to the Government to 
furnish the first object lessons in political 
science. Events proved the wisdom of 
this policy. Any concerted action being 
a penal offense according to Russian 
law, the strikers were treated as crim- 
inals and rebels, and from the outset 
encountered more opposition from the 
Government than from their employers. 
Cases were numerous where employers, 
anxious to grant concessions in order 
to avoid disturbances of business, were 
prohibited from doing so by the Govern- 
ment, which, after treating the men to 
bullets and Cossack whips, would throw 
the most important leaders in prison, ex- 
ile the more intelligent members to their 
places of domicile and literally drive the 
rest of the men to the workshops with 
whips. 

The Socialists were not slow in inter- 
preting the actions of the Government 
to the men and in drawing comparisons 
in their secretly printed leaflets and cir- 
culars between the paternalistic political 
régime at home and the freedom of 
coalition and strikes enjoyed by workers 
abroad. Thus did the Government co- 
operate with the Socialists in inculcating 
the first principles of civics in the hither- 
to unsophisticated minds of the Russian 
workers. The political propaganda of 
the Social Democrats now no longer fell 
on dead ears, as it did in the case of the 
carly Socialists, who went among the 
pcasants in the 7o’s. The movement 
now grew by leaps and bounds and was 
no longer confined to the capital. The 
coal miners in the Don region, the textile 
workers in Central and Western Russia, 
the iron and steel workers in the South 
and East, all furnish their quota of tens 
of thousands of workmen, striking, wan- 


dering the streets, and, as time went on 
and the persecutions of the Government 
did their work of political education, un- 
furling red banners and shouting for the 
overthrow of autocracy before the 
sleepy Russian towns. 

As the labor movement gathered 
strength and grew in volume it proved 
to have the effect of a wonderful tonic 
upon the debilitated political constitution 
of the upper classes, particularly the 
zemstvos. It goes without saying that 
the enthusiastic student bodies, which had 
never lacked the courage of entering a 
manly protest against the barbaric des- 
potism of the Government, felt doubly 
encouraged, first, on account of the 
new hope aroused by the appearance of 
a new political factor of such magnitude, 
and, second, because the new champions 
for freedom proved most valuable allies 
in political demonstrations which now 
assumed a more imposing character. 

As for the zemstvos and other liberal 
bodies, such as university professors, 
engineers, writers, etc., they had not found 
their voice until 1902, when Financial 
Minister Von Witte furnished the op- 
portunity for the occasion. As soon as 
the first period of strikes furnished a 
sufficient number of men who had re- 
ceived their first political object lessons 
through the eager co-operation of the 
Government with the Social Democrats 
the latter were ready for the second 
stage of the movement, the period of 
street demonstrations. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe 
here a Russian street demonstration, for 
the American papers have given pretty 
good accounts of them. There is only 
one feature in this connection on which I 
wish to dwell for a minute: that is the 
effect produced by them within the last 
fortnight. People unfamiliar with Rus- 
sian conditions often express surprise 
that men will continue to jeopardize their 
lives and limbs by exposing themselves 
to merciless Cossack whips, policemen’s 
swords, soldiers’ bullets, all for the sake 
of having an opportunity to parade the 
streets for a few minutes or hours to 
shout “Down with autocracy!” To 
appreciate the enormous educational 
value of these seemingly innocent dem- 
onstrations one cannot lose sight of the 
peculiar Russian conditions. In a coun- 
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try where the press is gagged and no 
criticism of existing conditions or even 
of the actions of minor Government of- 
ficials is tolerated, where small gather- 
ings even in private homes are strictly 
prohibited or are under close surveillance 
of the police, where the overwhelming 
proportion of the population is illiterate, 
the demonstrations of students and work- 
men have been of wonderful educational 
value. 

Thousands of unsophisticated rustics 
and town dwellers who used to bend their 
backs before awe-inspiring officialdom, 
absolutely innocent even of a suspicion 
that a country could have any other form 
of government, are suddenly awakened 
by an unusual sight of a procession of 
thousands of men marching with red 
banners, bearing seditious inscriptions 
and shouting and singing revolutionary 
songs. In the old days of the terrorist 
movement, in which the educated classes 
formed the only or the predominant ele- 
ment, the unusual explanation of the 
average uneducated Russian of the stu- 
dent demonstrations was that they had 
a quarrel with the Czar because he was 
trying to protect the peasants from the 
landlords, or some other equally fanciful 
tale. But the sight of thousands of 
workmen marching side by side with 
enthusiastic students, all fighting in a 
common cause, has had the effect of dis- 
pelling old illusions. In the few years 
since demonstrations have become a reg- 
ular feature of the revolutionary cam- 
paign hardly a locality in Russia, from 
the White Sea in the North to the Cau- 
casus in the South, and from the Polish 
frontier in the West to the Siberian prov- 
inces on the Pacific in the Far East, has 
failed to witness them. 

In their encounters with the military 
the advanced ranks of the growing 
revolutionary army have thus been 
getting their military schooling and their 
first lessons of fire. In those regions 
where workmen have had the greatest 
experience in demonstrations a form of 
resistance has gradually been worked out 
and they are either suffering smaller 
losses or inflicting greater damage on 
the troops than in other regions. The 
same is true of a great part of the Jewish 
workers in the Pale, who used to be con- 
sidered the most timid and cowardly 
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class of people on earth. The talk of 
armed resistance is now getting to be 
common after actions on the part of the 
Government like the one in St. Peters- 
burg, and there is no doubt that each 
succeeding outbreak will find the work- 
men better organized and armed as time 
goes on, until they meet the Government 
in the final assault. 

The effect the demonstrations are hav- 
ing on the troops is also of a kind that 
is making the Government very solicitous 
for the immediate future. 

Unable to throw the thousands of 
striking workers in prison, and anxious 
to rid the cities of this dangerous ele- 
ment, the Government in its desperation 
is sending them back to their villages. 
This has only the result of infecting the 
country districts with the spirit of re- 
bellion, as the recent peasant riots have 
amply shown. And as the bulk of the 
military is drawn from the rural and 
town districts the effect this is going to 
have on the troops in the near future 
can be easily foreseen. 

A word should be said in conclusion of 
the relation of the Social Democrats to 
the Liberal opposition elements. In the 
past the Liberals never gave proof of 
great civic courage, never dared openly 
to protest against the Government for 
its encroachments upon their own rights, 
not to speak of those of the rest of 
the people. The unusual rise of spirits 
among the Liberals during the past year 
must be accounted for exclusively by the 
fact that to the embarrassments of the 
war was added the danger of revolution 
at home. It will be recalled that as soon 
as the Government saw the quieting ef- 
fect of the soothing policy of Prince 
Mirsky the Czar tried to return to his 
old policy of bluff and tell the zemstvos 
it was none of their business to mix with 
national affairs. Only a few, not half 
a dozen, zemstvos had the courage to 
protest against that insult. 

The revolutionists are the only ones 
who do not stop before personal risks to 
make their demands not only for a con- 
stitutional government but for a repub- 
lic. And if the Russian people get 
any kind of constitutional government 
in the near future it will be mainly, if 
not solely, because of the brave fight of 
its working classes led by the Socialists. 





Literature 


A New Style of African Ex- 
plorer 


OnE of the pleasantest experiences of 
a reviewer comes to him when on finish- 
ing the reading of a long book he finds 
that he can tabulate a number of reasons 
why the book should have run to great 
length and why it should be welcome. 
Major Gibbons’s “ Africa from South to 
North, Through Marotseland,”* among 
works of travel and exploration, is emi- 
nently a book that af- 
fords a reviewer this 
pleasure. It is long and 
there is necessarily much 
detail in it, but there are 
at least half a dozen rea- 
sons why it should be 
welcome and why it will 
take a permanent place 
among the standard 
books on African ex- 
ploration. Major Gib- 
bons, who is an experi- 
enced African traveler 
and an authority on Af- 
rican native life and 
African big game, went 
out with a definite mis- 
sion and with a clear 
idea of the work which 
yet remains for explor- 
ers to accomplish in Af- 
rica. His theory is that the ex- 
plorer of to-day, now that the main 
lines of African geography are well 
settled, must select a circumscribed area 
and work it thoroughly. He went to 
Marotseland in 1898 to determine a Brit- 
ish boundary line; to define the Congo- 
Zambesi watershed; to ascertain the 
main source of the Zambesi; to make 
hydrographical and ethnological surveys 
of Marotseland ; to examine its resources 
and its economic and industrial possibili- 
ties, and to advise the Rhodesian Rail- 
way Company as to the best place at 
which the railway now being pushed 
northward from Victoria Falls should 
cross the Zambesi. 


. * AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH, THROUGH 
MAnOTSELAND. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons. New 


York: John Lane. $7.50. 


The results of Major Gibbons’s 
eighteen months’ work and of his ob- 
servations in his travels northward from 
Marotseland to Khartoum are embodied 
in these two volumes, and they constitute 
the best authority in print to-day con- 
cerning the country which is now a Brit- 
ish protectorate and which must soon re- 
ceive an inflow of immigrants from Eng- 
land and from the British colonies south 
of the Zambesi River. There is much 
detail in the book. Detail is necessary in 
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describing native life and conditions and 
in dealing with the economic possibilities 
of a newly opened country. Still it is 
all very readable, and any one who starts 
with Major Gibbons in these pages is 
sure to travel with him until his journey 
comes to an end. Major Gibbons is an 
unusually agreeable man to travel with. 
Even a Quaker could have gone with 
him on his long tour of Africa, for his 
attitude toward the natives was such that 
there was no shooting or killing of na- 
tives at any stage of the journey. Not 
once had he to use a gun in self-defense, 
and, moreover, it was his rule not even 
to shoot game unless it was needed for 
food. 

Another reason why Major Gibbons’s 
volumes are welcome is that the Cape to 
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Cairo Railway is already at Victoria 
Falls. It is now being pushed to Ka- 
lomo, one hundred miles north of the 
Falls. Rail-head will be at Kalomo by 
Easter, 1905. From Kalomo the line is 
to be continued northward to Broken 
Hill, a point 350 miles from Victoria 
Falls ; so that early in 1906 it will be pos- 
sible for an ordinarily adventurous tour- 
ist, with leisure and a little money at 
command, to journey with all the luxu- 
ries of modern travel from Cape Town 
to Broken Hill and to see for himself the 
native life of which Major Gibbons 
writes so interestingly. Other reasons 
why Major Gibbons’s book is timely are 
that he writes fairly of missionaries, al- 
tho he deprecates the duplication of mis- 
sion stations for which the Roman 
Catholic Church is largely responsible, 
and he is outspoken in his statements as 
to conditions as he found them in the 
Congo Free State. It is not possible to 
cite any of Major Gibbons’s statements 
here. This much, however, may be said: 
they will not be quoted in the newspapers 
which of late have been defending Bel- 


gian rule in that unfortunate region of 
Africa. 


a 


Recent Sermons 


A VOLUME of sermons by Washington 
Gladden,* the present Moderator of the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches, is opportune. Dr. Gladden is 
known widely for his pulpit ability. The 
twenty sermons here published are ear- 
nest, original and thoughtful, with force- 
ful religious appeal and in excellent lit- 
erary style. They are concerned with the 
difficulties and needs of the religious life 
of the individual, rather than with the 
social problems to which Dr. Gladden 
hitherto has been more inclined. 

The visit to America last autumn of 
Dr. Davidson, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, will be remembered as the occasion 
of a number of sermons and speeches 
very gracious in manner and _ spirit, 
courteous and tolerant in their attitude 
toward all Christian Churches and con- 
taining not a little wisdom as to the wide 
outlook needed by the Church, and the 
spirit which should characterize her 
work. These American addresses have 


* WHERE DOES THE SKy BEGIN? Washing- 
ton Gladden. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin | Co. $1.25. 
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been gathered into a volume* which has 
other value than that of a souvenir of a 
notable visit. 

Of more than ordinary excellence and 
value are the sermons of the late Mandell 
Creighton,t Bishop of London, formerly 
of Peterborough, and the historian of the 
Latin Church in the period of the 
Reformation. His sermons will not ap- 
peal to dull people, and they are not 
oratorical, but they are marked by real 
insight and earnest thoughtfulness. They 
do not smack of any theological or eccle- 
siastical party, nor would they offend 
any. Detached from temporary strifes, 
the author sets forth the enduring reali- 
ties of the Christian faith. 

Mr. Inge’s sermons? are chiefly doc- 
trinal. The author is an exact scholar 
and a thoughtful student of contempo- 
rary theological movements. The subject 
most frequently recurring is the depend- 
ence of faith upon knowledge, the author 
opposing the Ritschlian view that faith is 
independent and master in her own 
sphere. His enthusiasm for the study of 
the mystics and for the doctrine of the 
immanence of God appears on many 
pages. 

Prof. George Adam Smith, of the 
Free Church College of Glasgow, author 
of excellent commentaries on Isaiah and 
the Minor Prophets and of one of the 
best books on the Holy Land, was for 
ten years a pastor in Aberdeen, and the 
sermons now published§ were ‘preached 
first in that city. Dr. Smith is scarcely 
less gifted as a preacher than as a teacher 
of the religion of the Old Testament. 
His discourses are direct, practical and 
earnest, excellent examples of the ex- 
pository preaching for which Scotch 
ministers are famous. 

The abiding worth of the sermons of 
Phillips Brooks is indicated by the pub- 
lication of a tenth volume,|| which is de- 
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signed to be the last of the series and 
contains an index of the sermons in the 
ten volumes. The final volume is hardly 
of less merit than its predecessors, and 
the sermons have all the qualities which 
made Phillips Brooks so great a 
preacher, so helpful a man. 

Dr. Matheson’s book* like several 
that have come from him heretofore, is 
composed of devotional meditations, 
brief homilies based on an original, and 
sometimess fanciful, interpretation of a 
scripture text. Many of them are sug- 
gestive and the spirit of all is that of 
true piety . 

Questions of Faith* consists of seven 
lectures on the chief articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed by James Orr, Marcus 
Dods, James Denney.and other leading 
Scotch theologians. The tone is apolo- 
getic and the orthodox positions are de- 
fended. Dr. Dods contends for the bodily 
resurrection of Christ, as against 
Schmiedel in the Encyclopzdia Biblica. 
The article of the creed at present most 
called in question, that of the virgin 
birth, is not considered. The last lecture, 
on the life after death, by Mr. Simpson, 


the pastor of the Renfield Church of 
Glasgow, in which these lectures were 
delivered, is among the ablest of the se- 
ries. 


& 


Modern Critics 


With this volume? Professor Saints- 
bury completes a work which is based on 
a vast amount of reading and which must 
have cost him infinite patience. He here 
runs through all the critical writers of the 
nineteenth century, together with a very 
considerable number left over from the 
eighteenth who, like Gray and the Gor- 
mans, were really forerunners of the 
romantic movement. The last great Eng- 
lish name to occur is that of Walter 
Pater, and it is a striking comment on 
the whole tendency of Professor Saints- 
bury’s history that this somewhat dis- 
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credited sentimentalist should stand as 
the crowning apex of the world’s criti- 
cism. Pater’s avowed hedonism, his ef- 
fort to seize the emotional content of his 
subject and that alone, his ultra romanti- 
cism, in short, naturally fall in with the 
present historian’s purpose. 

In fact, Professor Saintsbury writes 
with a distinct design. He seeks a justi- 
fication of romanticism first, and, it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say, is in- 
terested in the truth of history second- 
arily. In the very heart of the present 
volume he prints his creed in heavy-face 
type, so as to leave no doubt of his posi- 
tion—if such a doubt ever existed. The 
matter is worth transcribing at length: 


“Nothing depends upon the subject; all upon 
the treatment of the subject. 

“Tt is not necessary that a good poet or 
prose-writer should be a good man; tho it is 
a pity that he should not be. And Literature 
is not subject to the laws of Morality, tho it is 
to those of Manners. 

“Good Sense is a good thing, but may be 
too much regarded: and Nonsense is not neces- 
sarily a bad one. 

“The appeals of the arts are interchange- 
able: Poetry can do as much with sound as 
Music, as much with color as Painting and 
perhaps more than either with both. 

“The first requisite of the critic is that he 
should be capable of receiving Impressions: 
the second that he should be able to express 
and impart them.” 

“There cannot be a Monstrous Beauty; the 
Beauty itself justifies and regularizes.” 


With this guide Professor Saintsbury’s 
work almost reviews itself; we know in 
advance just where it will be strong and 
where it will be weak. The section on 
Coleridge, for example, shows him at his 
best, for he is thoroughly in sympathy 
with his theme. Hazlitt, too, is good, tho 
one might have expected political differ- 
ences to have blinded the historian some- 
what to Hazlitt’s power and keenness. It 
is, however, only fair to say that Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury never allows his po- 
litical or religious beliefs, strong as these 
are, to interfere with his judgment. We 
are a little surprised, perhaps, to find the 
section on Lamb one of the best of the 
book—a good piece of writing without 
qualification. Professor Saintsbury shows 
the limitations and uncertainties of 
Lamb’s criticism in a way scarcely to be 
expected from an ultra romanticist. 
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The poorest chapters of the book—and 
they are poor beyond forgiveness—are 
those which deal with topics that require 
ideas or the understanding of ideas. We 
might, for instance, have pardoned him 
if he had omitted Baumgarten and the 
other esthetic philosophers from his ac- 
count altogether ; but, having undertaken 
to review their work, he should have 
shown something besides a cynical su- 
perficiality. So the treatment of Goethe 
and of men like Rousseau, who influ- 
enced criticism indirectly by the instilling 
of new ideas or modes of thought, is 
lamentably deficient. 

Professor Saintsbury has produced a 
book of irritating qualities. We could 
make peace with an open romanticist, but 
it is hard to dwell quietly with one who 
avows impartiality between classic and 
romantic on one page and displays ex- 
travagant romantic qualities, with a 
hatred of classical canons, on the next. 
He has, too, we are tempted to say, al- 
most the worst style ever put on paper. 
On the other hand, the constant allusion 
back and forth gives a pleasing element 
of largeness to his manner. Moreover, 
he is interesting—despite the continual 
faults of taste and despite the tedium of 
the subject, he never allows the reader’s 
attention to flag, and that is high praise. 


s 


Little Citizens. By Myra Kelly. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The discoverer of a new dialect nowa- 
days is as lucky as the finder of a gold 
lode. Miss Myra Kelly, who sent off a 
little narrative of her school experiences 
on the New York East Side simultane- 
ously to two magazines, had it accepted 
by both, and upon its appearance there 
was instant and insistent demand from 
all parts of the country to hear more of 
Miss Bailey and her polyglot brood of 
future Americans. For real insight into 
the child mind with its misconceptions 
and limitations so hard for an adult to 
understand, these stories are only 
equaled by those of “ Emmy Lou,” and 
the East Side children are at a still 
greater disadvantage in that they can get 
no help from their parents in mastering 
the perplexities of language and customs. 
Patrick Brennan, the worthy son of a 
policeman; Morris Mogilewsky, monitor 


, 
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of the Gold-Fish Bowl; Isidore Belcha- 
tesky, the Adonis of the class, and Sarah 
Schrodsky, arbiter elegantiarum, are all 
real to us. They are more than types; 
they are living persons. So also is 
“Gum Shoe Tim,” the detective school 
inspector, and possibly this may have 


ISIDORE BELCHATOSKY 
From “ Little Citizens,” by Myra Kelly. 
Phillips & Co. 


McClure, 


something to do with the fact that Miss 
Kelly is now teaching in a West Side 
private school, instead of an East Side 
public. 


a 


The White Terror and the Red. A Novel 
of Revolutionary Russia. By Abraham 
Cahan. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.50. 

Innumerable novels have been written 
on underground Russia, but they have 
been mostly of a melodramatic character 
and by persons who knew little at first 
hand of the life they were attempting to 
portray. Mr. Cahan, on the contrary, 
has intimate knowledge of Russian con- 
ditions and probably is as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the revolutionists of the 
past and present as any man in this coun- 
try, since in his editorial work on Yid- 
dish periodicals in New York for many 
years his opportunities for acquiring in- 
side information have been exception- 
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al. Consequently this book gives one 
a more realistic and vivid impression of 
the Terrorist movement than any we 
have read. It has no definite plot or lit- 
erary coherency, but consists of a series 
of sketches written in an unexaggerated 
and unimpassioned style. The revolu- 
tionists are not idealized, but are pre- 
sented with all their faults and de- 
ficiencies. We see their petty squabbles 
over methods, their dogmatic disputes 
over theories, which destroy the unity of 
action; their personal peculiarities and 
defects of character which bring ruin 
upon their undertakings. Some enter the 
movement from personal spite, some 
from love of excitement and intrigue, 
some from pure idealism and philan- 
thropy. Some are socialists, some are 
anarchists, some are cranks, some are 
dilettantes. Altho the novel deals with 
the last days of Alexander II, it is of 
great value as an illustration of the pres- 
ent crisis. 
st 
The Reaper. By Edith Rickert. Boston and 
New York: Ronuties, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
This is a story of the Shetland Islands 
and therefore a story of the sea. For 
there, as the author says, the sea is “ the 
great fact of life.” The sound of it is in 
the ears of the children as they climb to 
the little schoolhouse on the sandy hill; 
it is from the sea that the men draw the 
means of life—the herring and the pil- 
tock—and when the sea rages the women 
wait in vain for the boats to come back 
and there is mourning. Such an exist- 
ence—up there in the northern fastnesses 
breeds strong characters, and such are 
the characters Miss Rickert brings to- 
gether in her book. Terval, the hero, is 
a viking in bonds, if one may fancy such 
a thing. The blood of Norse ancestors 
is in his veins; all his life long he has 
wished to travel forth, to seek adventure 
—and Fate, in the guise of a widowed 
mother with a taste for strong drink, 
keeps him at home, spending his days in 
the effort to save her from her vice and 
to hide the family shame from the villag- 
ers. There is something very strong and 
very lovable in this silent, gentle, yellow- 
bearded giant, who has learned that after 
all happiness is a matter of “ just ownin’ 
your soul in peace.” And there is some- 
thing very typical of life in his discovery 
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when in the end his mother dies and 
leaves him free to go where he will, that 
the desire—or the power—to go has left 
him; and the harvest that he reaps is 
right there at home, in the love of a 
woman and of a little child, and he is 
content. Other people there are in the 


book of whom one would like to speak, 
but it is worth reading for itself, and 
those who love the sea, especially, will 
like it because it is full of the atmos- 
phere of the sea, of the simplicity and 
the mysticism and primitiveness of true 
sea-dwelling — . 


Literary Notes 


AMATEUR authors—and many profession- 
als—would do well to procure the “ Notes for 
the Guidance of Authors in the Submission or 
Manuscripts to Publishers,” published by Mac- 
millan for 25 cents. 

....LThe new edition of Bryce’s “Holy Ro- 
man Empire,” published by Macmillans, is not 
a mere reprint of the book of forty years ago. 
It has been thoroughly revised by the author 
and two new chapters added, treating of the 
old Byzantine end of the new German Empire. 
($1.50.) 

....Putnam’s edition of Carlyle’s “ Letters 
and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell” is a model 
of able editing and book-making. It is thor- 
oughly annotated and indexed, the letters and 
speeches have been verified and corrected by 
S. C. Lomas, and an introduction by C. H. 
Firth tells how the book was written. (Three 
volumes, $6.00.) 

...-A Catholic Encyclopedia is being pub- 
lished by the Robert Appleton Company, New 
York, in 15 large, illustrated volumes. A schol- 
arly board of editors has been selected, and the 
work will no doubt be a valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical literature. A work of some- 
what similar character, the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, has set a high standard, which it will be 
difficult to excel. 

....Pastor Wagner’s first address to an 
American audience is published by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York, under the title of 
“My Appeal to America.” It gives in his 
own charming naiveté some interesting de- 
tails of his youth and how he came to write 
“ The Simple Life.” The proceeds of the sale 
of this book are to be devoted to the purchase 
of land for his Paris church. 


....The Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress are being issued by the Library of Con- 
gress in 14 or 15 volumes, of which the first is 
now issued. Besides those sent to members 
of Congress and institutions only 1,000 copies 
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are printed, which are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, at $1.00 
a volume. It is well printed and illustrated 
with several large fac-similes of the manu- 
scripts. 

....The addresses and discussions of the first 
meeting of the British Sociological Society, 
under the presidency of James Bryce, are pub- 
lished by Macmillan in a volume entitled 
“Sociological Papers.” The paper of great- 
est novelty and general interest is Francis 
Galton’s definition and exposition of the sci- 
ence of the better breeding of men, which has 
been called “ Eugenics.” The discussion of its 
practicality and methods by Karl Pearson, Dr. 
Maudsley, H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Dr. 
Archdall Reid and others showed a great diver- 
sity of opinion, and brought out many impor- 
tant points. 


....The Arthur H. Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, is doing a splendid work in sup- 
plying the public with the materials of history. 
Besides the Philippine documents, edited by 
Blair and Robertson, and the narratives of 
easy Western travelers, edited by Thwaites, 
they publish an important contribution to 
topographical history in Hulbert’s “ Historic 
Highways of America,’ now nearing comple- 
tion. Volumes XIII and XIV recently issued 
deal with “Great American Canals,’ espe- 
cially the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the 
Pennsylvania Canal and the Erie Canal. As 
a conclusion to this history of the roads of the 
past Volume XV, the last of the text, is ap- 
propriately devoted to the future of road- 
building in America and a discussion of the 
new movement in favor of good roads. 


& 
Pebbles 


In accordance with our invariable custom we 
print once a year a wreath of “Little Willie” 
verses culled from the college funny papers. This 
brand of humor (?), we regret to say, still holds 
its popularity among the educated youth of the 
land.—EbpIrTor. ] 

WILLIE saw a great big spider 

Climbing on his sister’s neck, 

Quickly grabbed a book and smashed it— 
Sister's dress is now a wreck. 
—Cornell Widow. 


As she homeward walked to sup, 

The Subway blew Miss Ida up. 

Next day mother went to town 

For she wanted eider down. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Bright little Henry Jonathan Beard 
A scientist would become; 

So he stood upon a chair and peered 
Into a loaded gun. 

“For there’s something,” said this eager youth, 
“T have never understood,” 
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As he stepped on the trigger—he never grew 
bigger— 
And now wouldn’t find out if he could. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Little Eustace walked the third rail. 
Didn’t know what it was for. 
Lots of dough saved for the railroad— 
Now they oil the tracks no more. 
—Yale Record. 


Tommy pushed grandma off the boat, 

Just to see if she would float; 

Tommy’s father, from the mast, 

Said, “ Thank the Lord, she’s gone at last!” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Susie went to a sausage Co., 

Somebody said she couldn’t go. 

Susie jumped in the mammoth grinder, 

When they looked they couldn’t find her. 

Pa, next morning, somewhat boozic, 

Said, “ This sausage tastes of Susie.” 
—Vassar Miscellany. 


Little Willy, with emotion 
Drowned himself within the ocean. 
Said a shark, “I may be silly, 
But I rather dote on Willy.” 
-—Columbia Jester. 
Susan put some Paris green 
In her Aunty’s tea, 
Just to see how she would look 
When, she ceased to be. 
—Corneli Widow. 


Mary sat upon a pin 
But showed no perturbation; 

For some of her was genuine 
But most was imitation. 
—University of California Sphinx. 

Little Katie fell in the well. 

Jakey saw, but wouldn't tell. 

Pa went out to get a drink; 

Saw her floating on the brink. 

“Don’t cry, Dad,” Jake said with glee, 

“She’s as well as well can be.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


There was a young girl named McNeil 
Took a ride in a big Ferris wheil . 
At the twenty-first round, 
She looked down at the ground, 
And lost a fine eighty-cent meil. 
—The Tech. 


Foreman whistled just at noon. 
Down the ladder came the coon; 
Missed a rung, but held his hod; 
Sambo’s planted in the sod. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Willie saw some dynamite, 

Couldn’t understand it quite; 

Curiosity never pays; 

It rained Willie seven days. 
—Princeton Tiger. 





Editorials 


The President, the Senate and 
the People 


THE disagreement between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Senate over the 
arbitration treaties and other matters 
is being discussed in the press, as most 
political questions are discussed, with 
little reference to the rights and inter- 
ests of the party of the third part— 
namely, the people. The concrete in- 
terests represented by the respective 
contestants absorb attention. To see 
and to weigh the wider interests one 
must take a long view and a broad. 
Most men unfortunately take only short 
views and narrow. 

If, for example, one looks only at 
the wording of the arbitration treaties 
he may say that the Senate is techni- 
cally in the right and the President 
technically in the wrong; or he may 


say that the point is too trivial to be 
permitted to jeopardize a great meas- 
ure intended to promote international 


peace. If one takes a somewhat wider 
tho still a technical view he may in- 
sist upon the respective prerogatives 
of President and Senate in discharging 
the treaty-making function. Remind- 
ing us that the Constitution vests in 
the Executive the power to make 
treaties, with the “ advice and consent ” 
of the Senate, he may raise the question 
whether advice and consent includes 
any power to amend. 

If, however, one’s interests are finan- 
cial he may almost ignore these tech- 
nicalities of public law and insist that 
the whole significance of the contro- 
versy lies in the determination of the 
President and the Senate, respectively, 
to control prospective legislation on 
domestic issues of great moment. “ Ar- 
bitration treaties are all very well,” 
such a man may argue, “but the im- 
portant question is: Who is on top, a 
President with mind set upon railroad 
rate legislation and other radical poli- 
cies or a Senate that can be relied on 
to defend vested rights?” 


These are fair examples of the 
“views” freely aired on the present 
strained relations of the Federal Exec- 
utive and the upper chamber of the 
national legislative body. If such 
views were the only factors in the cre- 
ation of public opinion the struggle 
could have little interest for most of 
us, who are not immediately involved 
in the passing events of politics. 

It happens that there are other fac- 
tors not to be ignored. There is a 
widespread popular feeling, not ex- 
pressed as yet in any formal deélara- 
tion, that the United States Senate has 
become an exclusive and plutocratic 
body, unfriendly to the people and in 
terested in consolidating the industrial 
and political power of a narrow circle 
of multi-millionaires. By those that 
share this feeling the President is more 
and more regarded as the friend and 
representative of the people. This at- 
titude of mind excludes an unpreju- 
diced judgment of the constitutional 
validity of Executive action when the 
President and Senate disagree. With- 
out being quite willing to say so, an 
uncritical people begins to make mani- 
fest in innumerable ways that it is 
with and for the President, right or 
wrong. 

To those that see and appreciate the 
significance of this growing popular 
feeling any struggle between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Senate assumes an im- 
portance altogether disproportionate to 
the fate of any specific legislative meas- 
ure. It marks in the political evolu- 
tion of a constitutionally governed na- 
tion a certain stage that, in all history 
hitherto, has been fully as critical as 
the revolutionary period in which pop- 
ular government has birth. In the long 
and broad view of events now occur- 
ring at Washington issues are discov- 
ered as momentous as any that a peo- 
ple can face. 

Great peoples rejoicing in their 
wealth and civilization have before 
now lived under republican and other 
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constitutional forms of government, 
and they have seen their free institu- 
tions broken down by the strong man, 
the Cesar, the dictator, the imperator. 
When in after ages the historian has 
told the story of their undoing he has 
in all cases disclosed substantially the 
same unfortunate conjecture of events. 

A legislative body, charged with the 
duty of maintaining a Government ac- 
cording to constitutional forms, has be- 
come identified with a powerful class, 
and as the protector of unjust privilege 
it has lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple. In their indignation and distrust 
the people have been willing to see the 
Executive carry popular. measures 
with a strong hand and without re- 
gard to the forms and traditions of 
law. The barriers of legal formality 
once broken down, there has been no 
halting the course of arbitrary rule. 

We cannot believe that there is any 
inherent virtue in American institu- 
tions that will prove effective against 
acts of Executive encroachment that 
have destroyed constitutional safe- 
guards in other lands. If we are ready 
to permit an Executive, however wise 
and patriotic he individually may be, 
to govern informally, as his own will 
may dictate, and in disregard of plain 
provisions of law, we are ready to sur- 
render the reality of constitutional gov- 
ernment. If the President of the 
United States can force through a 
treaty by compelling the Senate to 
yield its prerogative, he can, if he 
chooses, without legislative action, in- 
volve us in foreign war, relying upon 
the national pride to support his policy 
when once the first gun has been fired. 
That step taken, he can become what 
Julius Caesar became at Rome, what 
Cromwell became at Westminster, 
what Napoleon became at St. Cloud. 

There are, then, two critical danger 
points in the present situation, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the peo- 
ple should be brought to see clearly 
what they are. 

Not even the plutocratic character 
and policy of the Senate should pro- 
voke the people into willingness to per- 
mit a President to administer his office 
with informality, much less with tech- 
nical illegality. And that the tempta- 
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tion may not become greater than 
popular passion can withstand, the re- 
form of the Senate is imperative. We 
must fearlessly face and acknowledge 
the truth, that constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States is imperilled 
until the Senate is elected by popular 
suffrage instead of by the State Legis- 
latures. 
& 


Francis Kossuth’s Visit to the 
Emperor 


In the troublous times of 1848 and 
1849 Hungary rose in rebellion against 
Austrian domination. Since 1723, when 
the Pragmatic Sanction was accepted 
under the Emperor Charles, Hungary 
had been united to Austria. But the 
rule of Austria was severe, and in those 
days of agitation all over Europe Hun- 
gary rebelled, and Louis Kossuth was the 
great leader of the revolution. It might 
have succeeded, but the Austrian Em- 
peror, Francis Joseph, then a boy of 
eighteen, called on the Czar Nicholas for 
help, and got it. At the end of a short 
campaign the Russian General Paskie- 
vitch reported to the Czar, as laconically 
as did ever Julius Cesar, “ Hungary lies 
at your Majesty’s feet!” Most of the 
Hungarian leaders submitted, Deak, 
Andrassy, Tisza, and afterward had their 
careers in Imperial politics. But Louis 
Kossuth was irreconcilable. He came 
to this country, and in a whirlwind of 
enthusiasm told the story of his country’s 
wrongs. Condemned to death he re- 
mained abroad, refusing clemency, and 
made his home in Italy, where he died at 
the age of 92. His son, Francis Kossuth, 
remained abroad with him until his death, 
educated as an engineer, and had service 
in many important works, such as the 
piercing of the Mont Cenis tunnel, and 
the bridge over the Nile at Cairo. 

On his father’s death, in 1894, Francis 
Kossuth was recalled to Hungary, at the 
age of 64. From that time he has been 
devoted to political life, until he is now 
the head of the largest party in the Hun- 
garian Parliament, altho it is not a ma- 
jority of the House. The independence 
which his party seeks is not absolute 
separation, such as his father fought 
for, but rather that sort of modified in- 
dependence which Norway and Sweden 
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enjoy. He is a courteous and honorable 
statesman, and takes no part in the rude 
outcries which have made Hungarian 
sessions disgraceful. He is quite ready 
to be fully loyal to the House of Haps- 
burg, but he wants freedom for Hungary 
to develop her own institutions and use 
her own language. German he talks 
very little; mainly Hungarian, Italian 
and French. 

It was a sight for history, that after 
almost sixty years the aged Emperor, 
who remembered the days of ’49, should 
invite the son of Louis Kossuth to confer 
with him as to the wishes of the Hun- 
garian people. For an hour they con- 
sulted together. Francis Kossuth told 
the Austrian Emperor that his people 
had no wish to break the bonds of the 
Dual Monarchy. He assured the Em- 
peror of his entire loyalty, but he made 
clear what are the special aspirations of 
the Hungarian people, a people that have 
made greater progress during the past 
twenty years than any other in Europe, 
full of ambition and courage. It is for- 


tunate for Hungary that so well trained 


a man, so moderate and yet so firm as is 
Francis Kossuth, is the accepted leader 
of the Hungarian people. It augurs 
well for an end of the political turmoil. 
Thus history and liberty bring their re- 
venges. Hungary is no longer at the feet 
of the Russian Czar. The days of 1848 
and 1849 have come at last to Russia 
herself, and she seems well nigh at the 
feet of a nation that did not exist as a 
Power when Paskievitch sent his famous 
dispatch to St. Petersburg. 


rr] 
The Beef and Oil Trusts 


A FEDERAL grand jury will be asked 
to indict the officers of the great Beef 
companies for violation of the Anti- 
Trust law. The Government believes 
that they are guilty, not only of breaking 
the law, but also of disobeying the in- 
junction which forbade them to do cer- 
tain things which were declared to be 
unlawful. They are in some danger 
therefore of being punished both for a 
violation of the statute and for contempt 
of court. If they should be convicted 
their punishment should rot be a fine. 

In all such cases hereafter the punish- 
ment should be that imprisonment for 
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which provision is made in the statute— 
“imprisonment not exceeding one year.” 
What does a great corporation, or one of 
its officers possessing a fortune of many 
millions, care for a fine of a few thousand 
dollars? If these packers are really 
guilty of combining to rob both the sell- 
ers of cattle and the buyers of meat they 
should be made to suffer some real and 
severe punishment. 

It is charged that railroad companies 
have been associated with them in violat- 
ing the laws; that these companies, by 
means of unlawful rebates or by dis- 
crimination in other forms, have assisted 
them in making and maintaining a mo- 
nopoly. A mere fine will not punish a 
railroad company for such offenses; it 
will not restrain a railroad company 
from giving such rebates as were granted 
by the Atchison road to the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and to the broth- 
ers of Paul Morton while the same Paul 
Morton had charge of that road’s freight 
traffic. We have recently and repeatedly 
seen in the press the explanation and ex- 
cuse that it was necessary for Mr. Morton 
“to get business for his road or run the 
risk of losing his job.” But a railroad 
officer possessing at the time a fortune 
commonly reported to exceed $1,000,000 
could afford to obey a just law. The loss 
of his job would not have brought him to 
the door of the poorhouse. Whenever 
the courts find a railroad officer guilty of 
wilful and continuous and wicked dis- 
crimination in rates such an excuse 
should not prevent punishment by im- 
prisonment, if the law permits it. Mr. 
Elkins’s efforts removed that penalty 
from the Interstate Commerce act. 

When we consider the present move- 
ment against the Standard Oil Company 
it is well to remember that this company 
has repeatedly been subjected to investi- 
gation, that such inquiries in the past 
have disclosed acts of greater injustice 
than those of which complaint is now 
made in Kansas, and that the company 
suffered in no way by reason of the dis- 
closures. With respect to this company 
or Trust nothing has been accomplished 
by mere investigation. 

By the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Beef companies case, how- 
ever, it appears to have been established 
that the Standard’s business is interstate 
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commerce. Therefore it is exposed to 
successful prosecution if it is violating 
the Anti-Trust law. Its pipe lines cross 
the boundaries of States. It collects oil 
in many places and transports it across 
State lines to its refineries. Can it be 
proved that the company is engaged in a 
combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade? Those who are familiar with its 
history may say that this ought to be eas- 
ily susceptible of proof. We also are 
familiar with that history, marked as it 
is by shameful injustice and oppression, 
but we are not confident that the proof 
of violation of the law by the company 
at the present time can be brought into 
court. The investigation may show that 
such proof can be obtained. If so, it 
should be used promptly. It is easy to 
see how the people and the Government 
of Kansas can proceed effectively against 
the Standard in that State and can pre- 
vent it from doing business there, but it 
is not so easy to see how the Standard’s 
course in Kansas makes a case for prose- 
cution by the Federal Government. 

Some say that the Standard is clearly 
vulnerable in its pipe lines, and that its 
monopolistic grip can be loosened if 
these are made common carriers. This, 
we are told, is the only effective remedy. 
Kansas has a new Pipe Line Common 
Carrier law; Congress is asked to pass 
one and to empower the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to supervise and 
regulate pipe line rates. But are not the 
advocates of such legislation too san- 
guine about the effect of it? 

These pipe lines carry only the oil 
which is owned by the Standard. 
They carry it to the Standard’s refiner- 
ies, of which they are really parts. If 
the Commission should require the 
Standard to publish its pipe line rates, 
and not to depart from them, or if it 
should require the Standard to reduce 
its rates, how could anything be ac- 
complished by that? The company 
could easily make its rates a mere ques- 
tion of bookkeeping. If it should not, 
what difference would it make? But 
it will be said that the Standard should 
be required to carry in its pipes the 
oil owned and offered by others. To 
the Standard’s refineries, which are the 
only terminals? Will these shippers 
provide other refineries somewhere to 
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receive their oil? Could the Standard 
be compelled to connect its pipe lines 
with these other refineries? Could it 
even be required by law to carry this 
outside oil in its pipes to any place? 

This pipe line legislation is beset 
with difficulties. We fail to see how 
the Commission could make it an ef- 
fective remedy for any evil. A State 
can impose upon a pipe line within its 
boundaries such restrictions that the 
company will stop using it or abandon 
it altogether. It cannot compel the 
company to keep it in operation. Still, 
it is true, we think, that the Standard’s 
pipe lines make the Standard’s business 
interstate commerce. 

We would not be understood as at- 
tempting to discourage investigation 
concerning any and every branch of 
the oil business. The general public 
demand for such investigation, and the 
great public interest in the subject, we 
regard with much satisfaction. But 
too much reliance should not be placed 
upon inquiry or upon bills making the 
Standard’s pipe lines common carriers 
in Kansas or elsewhere. Every pos- 
sible effort should be made to ascer- 
tain whether the charges are true that 
the Atchison and other great railroad 
companies are now or recently have 
been unlawfully conspiring with the 
Standard against independent produc- 
ers and refiners. Investigators should 
know that the oil capitalists’ great in- 
fluence ceased some years ago to be 
exerted exclusively or even mainly in 
the oil business. To-day it is the most 
powerful influence in the railway sys- 
tem of the United States. An official 
investigation showing all the ramifica- 
tions of it would be of much service to 
the American people. 


& 


The Intellectual Foundation of 
Religion 


PRESIDENT PATTON says that “ what is 
needed is a downright revival of intel- 


lectual conviction.” He is right. 
Religion is not reason, argument, phil- 
osophy, but it is based upon it. One 
must believe in God before he can wor- 
ship God, whether his God be an infinite 
Spirit or a fetish stone. For some reason 
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or other he must believe that it has 
power; and such reason involves evi- 
dence; and such evidence implies some 
sort of philosophy. 

The one solid intellectual conviction on 
which religion rests is that of the actual 
existence of a personal God, a God of 
such personality that he can respond to 
prayer and worship. This is because 
religion is in itself nothing else than the 
submissive aspiration of the soul to God. 
Religion means the worship of God ; take 
away God, and you have overthrown 
religion. No God, no worship, no 
prayer, no religion. There could remain 
the sense of awe of natural forces; of 
sublimity as one looks at ocean, sky and 
stars; of admiration of goodness and 
wisdom seen in humanity; or wonder 
and delight in the steady march of Na- 
ture’s laws; but no religion, because 
there would be no response of the soul 
to its upper quest. 

The days in the history of the ancient 
or the modern world when religion faded 
out of public life have heen the days in 
which somehow men have ceased to be- 
lieve in God, or the gods. If a hundred 
years ago France lost its religion it was 
because its philosophy first denied or 
doubted God. If France is still half, or 
more than half, irreligious, it is because 
the philosophy of the day fails to dis- 
cover God. If it be true that a large part 
of the scientific world is irreligious to- 
day, it is because its philosophy has 
been to so large a degree Materialistic, 
and has found no place for God. Indeed, 
physical science can hardly expect to con- 
cern itself with what is not physical. It 


has to do with physical laws and the- 


effects of physical causes. If one comes 
to believe, taught by his philosophy, that 
there is an inherent force in matter as 
we find it, and that all potencies have 
come and can come out of it, eternal and 
unoriginated, moving steadily, remorse- 
lessly, unbegun, unending, to its suc- 
cessive stages of phase and change, then 
there is no God, and no use in concerning 
one’s self about him. 

Then if one is concerned about religion, 
and believes religion to be a most potent 
force for good in human affairs, it is his 
business to teach the world the reason 
why he should believe in God. This is 
the most tremendous question of both 
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philosophy and religion. President Pat- 
ton is right. If we want a solid, perma- 
nent revival of religion, we must first 
make present to the intellect of intelligent 
men the existence of God. If we can 
make people see and believe that such a 
God there is, then we have the fulcrum 
and the lever which religion requires. 
Let the religious philosophers give them- 
selves particularly to this pedagogics. 
“ 


The Tyranny of Fashion 


NATURE has shown more confidence in 
man than in any of the other of her crea- 
tures. She puts him into the world in 
helpless infancy that he may be trained 
and educated, she has left him un- 
provided with claws that he may make 
himself tools and weapons, she has shorn 
him of fur and plumage that he may 
make himself clothes. In many ways 
man has proved himself unworthy of this 
unique confidence, but in none is his fail- 
ure to take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties greater than in the matter of his 
artificial integument. There are few 
beasts or birds whose costume is not 
more beautiful, comfortable and suitable 
than his. Man is not yet old enough to 
dress himself. The book of human fol- 
lies contains no more amusing chapters 
than those devoted to the history of 
costume. 

To a certain extent we are all aware 
of faults and absurdities of our clothing, 
such as those to which Mrs. Gilman 
gives expression on another page. 
Our protests are, however, usually based 
on a misconception of the object of 
clothes and the causes of the changes of 
fashion. It is assumed that clothing 
is intended to be comfortable, appropri- 
ate, cheap, durable, beautiful and the 
like, and that in so far as it fails to meet 
these requirements it is to be condemned. 
On the contrary, all the students of the 
philosophy of clothes have come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing in the 
history of costume to warrant that as- 
sumption. In fact, as they point out— 
and no one has expressed this more 
forcibly and wittily than Professor Vib- 
len in his “ Theory of the Leisure Class ” 
—the real object of dress is very differ- 
ent from the attainment of these qualities, 
and that in most cases clothes are mani- 
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festly designed to be expensive, uncom- 
fortable and unsuitable for practical pur- 
poses. 

The slow evolution of mankind 
through the ages is from the ornamental 
to the useful, and in esthetics from the 
symbolic to the beautiful. Clothes were 
originally invented, not for protection or 
for modesty, but for ornament. Savages 
are still upon the earth who do not use a 
covering for the body, but none are so 
low as not to adcrn and decorate it. 
Necklaces were worn long before coats. 
The archeologist excavating the tumuli 
of buried cities soon gets beyond the 
stratum of buttons, but he digs deep be- 
fore he ceases to find hairpins. 

Again, it must be understood that the 
primary object of ornament is not 
beauty, but display. It is symbolic, 
usually of caste distinction. Dress is still 
largely in this stage of evolution, and 
many of its peculiarities are, like the long 
nails of the Chinese mandarin and the 
small feet of his wife, intended to convey 
the impression, happily in most cases 
false, that the wearer has plenty of 
money and does no work. That is why 
a man’s boots are shiny and his trousers 
creased and his linen starched. That is 
why a woman has a long train and high- 
heeled boots and expensive jewelry. 
That is why the fashions change and why 
one cannot wear what he wants without 
losing caste. 

The individual is powerless. A Presi- 
dent can be deposed, an autocrat can be 
assassinated, but against the tyrant 
Fashion nor votes nor bombs are 
weapons. The roll of those who have 
suffered martyrdom in the cause of the 
right to dress one’s self according to the 
dictates of his own conscience and his 
taste is a long one, but their sufferings 
have been in vain. They have not even 
made the way any smoother for poster- 
ity. We see Count Rumford clothed all 
in white in winter, like Arctic animals, 
standing in the Paris street jeered at by 
the crowd. We see Mary Walker and 
Amelia Bloomer pilloried on the lyceum 
platform. We see the Pre-Raphaelites in 
their “greenery-yallery ” esthetic cos- 
tumes laughed out of existence. We see 
the descendants of the Quakers dressed 
as extravagantly as the rest of us, and 
we see the Dunkards vainly exhorting 
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their young people to hold out against 
buttons. We see, here and there, an in- 
glorious martyr refusing to wear a dress 
suit to a dinner or a sword at court. 
Retribution for violation of moral laws 
is slow, and for the evasion of legislative 
enactments it is uncertain, but for disre- 
gard of the decrees of Fashion it is swift 
and inevitable. The only safety is in 
conformity. Even Hamerton, unconven- 
tional and radical as was some of his ad- 
vice to those who would lead the “ Intel- 
lectual Life,” could offer no hope in his 
letter to the young man who would not 
wear a dress coat. The Russian bu- 
reaucracy is supposed to have some 
power, but the Minister of Public In- 
struction who ordered the women stu- 
dents in the universities to leave off cor- 
sets was forced to admit his defeat. 

Those who cramp the waists and hips 
of the present generation cramp the 
heads of the future generation. No great 
progress of the human race can be ex- 
pected so long as Fashion decrees that 
only small-brained children shall be 
born. Church and school and gymna- 
sium only do the best they can with the 
material given them.: They are disci- 
plinary, not creative, forces. The ma- 
chinery of civilization, continually more 
complicated, needs greater men to en- 
gineer it. It is useless to work as we do 
to bequeath saner laws, wiser institutions 
and wider science to posterity unless they 
have better minds to use them. 

In this is the chief ground of com- 
plaint against the rulings of Dame 
Fashion. Temporary inconveniences we 
can get along with. No matter how 
ridiculous our portraits look to our de- 
scendants. We should rejoice in the 
hope that they will have brains enough 
to see how absurdly we dress. Except 
for the particular practice we have al- 
luded to, the vagaries of dress hamper 
and embarrass only ourselves. Each new 
generation is born free from the tyranny 
of Fashion. The heiress of a long line 
of society queens has no congenital holes 
in her ears. The hereditary butler still 
has to shave. 

As for our present condition we see 
no way of improving it. Customs that 
are not based on reason cannot be argued 
out of existence by reason. Realizing to 
the full how inartistic, incommodious and 
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uncomfortable is “ the succession of ab- 
surd cylinders,” which men are compelled 
to wear, we have no hope of anything 
better in this world. And women’s cos- 
tume, we are assured is as bad or worse 
from the standpoint of comfort and 
healthfulness. Mrs. Gilman has no rem- 
edy to propose. Neither have we. As 
Mr. Dooley says: “It’s so bad, Hin- 
nessey, that there’s nothing we can do 
about it, except talk.” 


a 


Our Uneducated Specialists 


Pror. WiLL1AM Oster, M.D., LL.D., 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
recently called to the Regius Chair of 
Physic at Oxford, a man known 
throughout the scientific world as a 
great authority in medicine and sur- 
gery, is distinguished also among those 
who enjoy personal acquaintance with 
him as an inveterate joker. It was he 


who on one occasion contributed to a 
medical journal under an assumed 
name a series of preposterous articles 


which set the medical world agog by 
their serio-comic discussion of some 
of the foibles of the profession. On 
another occasion he contributed to the 
discussion of co-education in medicine 
the statement that thirty-three per cent. 
of the co-eds at the Johns Hopkins 
School had married into the faculty, 
and when the sages of the American 
newspaper press began to draw serious 
conclusions from the fact, he disclosed 
the further information that the co-eds 
had been three in number and one of 
them had married a professor. His 
latest exploit in the jocose line has been 
his announcement that men do nothing 
worth while after they are 40 years of 
age, and that it might be well to carry 
out Anthony Trollope’s suggestion that 
men of 60 should be chloroformed. Dr. 
Osler himself is now 56 years of age, 
but we hope that he will continue to 
enjoy the fun that he,has had out of 
the indignation and horror that his 
pleasantry has aroused, until long after 
the day for chloroforming himself has 
gone by. 

Taken seriously, Dr. Osler cannot 
be classed with those scientific special- 
ists who are too ignorant of all sub- 
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jects but their own to be competent to 
contribute wisdom to the sum total of 
public opinion. He is a man of varied 
learning, and he has that most price- 
less of gifts, a sense of humor; but the 
matter of fact seriousness with which 
his suggestions have been received by 
the American people offers us a good 
excuse for a bit of preaching for the 
benefit of that class of specialists who, 
without humor and without breadth of 
information, are fond of delivering 
obiter dicta on many topics. 

We have to perform the ungracious 
duty of telling these gentlemen that, 
quite contrary to their own opinion of 
themselves, they are not really edu- 
cated men. In the old days when a 
college degree was a guaranty that its 
possessor had pursued the classical 
curriculum for four years it was rea- 
sonably certain that he knew some- 
thing about the great events of human 
history, about the great personalities 
of ancient and modern times and about 
the best literary creations of all times. 
To-day there is no guarantee that a 
college or university man knows any- 
thing at all outside the narrow limits 
of his particular subject. Taking ad- 
vantage of the elective system, he has 
as likely as not begun to specialize be- 
fore leaving the secondary school, and 
afterward has kept strictly to one nar- 
row group of studies. If he is a chem- 
ist, an engineer, or a surgeon he may 
be ignorant of literature and history. 
If he is a philologist he may know noth- 
ing whatever of physical science, biol- 
ogy or psychology. 

Not long ago an intelligent and 
broadly educated Russian came to 
America to continue his highly special- 
ized studies in metallurgy. As he be- 
came acquainted with the students and 
professors in a great university to 
which he attached himself he found 
himself amazed at what he called their 
want of education. Having known 
something of a number of European 
universities he had not supposed that 
anywhere in the world a man was called 
educated when he had merely mastered 
some technical subject by which he ex- 
pected to obtain his bread and butter. 
“You have here in America,” he re- 
marked, “the best equipment for the 
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training of specialists that I have found 
anywhere. But your men are not edu- 
cated. These physicists and chemists, 
mining engineers and metallurgists that 
I associated with are keen-minded fel- 
lows, and their technical knowledge is 
magnificent; but as for other things, 
they are not informed. In talking with 
one of them the other day about con- 
ditions in Russia I discovered that he 
had never heard of Adam Smith. He 
was ignorant of history, of political 
economy, of public law. I am aston- 
ished that you permit such men to pose 
as an educated class.” 

This is a severe indictment, but un- 
happily its sting is in its truth, We 
have carried specialization to an absurd 
and ruinous limit. We are producing 
a lot of one-sided experts, whose judg- 
ment must necessarily lack something 


of breadth and sanity, because they 


see the world through very narrow 
cracks. 

Every now and then we have an op- 
portunity to observe how different is 
the personality that is created by an 
all-around experience. New Yorkers 
recently have heard of the work of that 
intrepid medical missionary to the fish- 
ermen of Labrador, Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Finding himself the only 
educated man in a country where not 
only medical knowledge, but a thou- 
sand other forms of intellectual serv- 
ice were needed, he has developed a 
resourcefulness and a many-sided lead- 
ership that remind one of the all-round 
types of Leonardo da Vinci’s time. 
Ready to perform a surgical operation 
with the most delicate appliances of his 
art, he can cut off a leg with a jack- 
knife if necessary. He has organized 
successful co-operative stores, he can 
conduct religious worship and he is a 
magistrate feared by that worst class 
of evil doers, the unscrupulous money- 
makers of a Christian civilization who 
prey upon a simpleminded folk of re- 
mote habitations. 

Such a man is educated. Such a 
man’s judgment is worth listening to. 
Not all university men can have such 
experiences as Dr. Grenfell has lived 
through, but if our college and univer- 
sity courses were what they should be 
all men could obtain some knowledge 
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of the great achievements of mankind 
in many ages and in many fields of en- 
deavor. They could acquire the or- 
ganizing ideas of many sciences, of 
many departments of literature and of 
social philosophy. They could be made 
broad men, who would not say fool 
things when they were called upon for 
opinions on topics outside their spe- 
cialties. 

It is time that our colleges and uni- 
versities quit turning out their annual 
crops of uneducated specialists. 

& 
The great work done by Presi- 
dent Harper is recognized in 
the anxiety in reference to his 
very serious illness. All the resources of 
surgery and therapy will be exhausted 
for his recovery from a most dangerous 
disease. One must, with its possible 
closing, recall his career, one of the most 
brilliant in our educational history. We 
recall Dr. Harper first as a young man, 
a teacher of Hebrew, who had a wonder- 
ful success in a most hopeless field, in his 
own class-room, and by establishing 
large correspondence classes. He did 
not pretend to be a great scholar himself, 
but he had an enthusiastic gift at educa- 
tion. Men flocked to his courses from 
all parts of the country. Then for five 
years he held the chair of Oriental lan- 
guages in Yale University, and the de- 
partment had an overflow of students in 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic and Assyrian 
that made it as popular as a chair of fic- 
tion. Then in 1891 he was called to be 
President of the new institution which 
was to take the name and succession of 
the defunct Chicago University. The 
wonderful growth and success of that 
University is due mainly to two men, 
William R. Harper and John D. Rocke- 
feller. Harper gave it its plan, its de- 
velopment, its achievement; and Rocke- 
feller gave it its money. Without Harper 
it would probably have failed; if Rocke- 
feller had not seized the grand opportu- 
nity Harper would have found other men 
to take the service and honor. President 
Harper is the best example of the execu- 
tive president, who gets money and does 
things. But it must be remembered that 
President Harper had a magnificent 
precedent and example in Johns Hopkins 
University, the creation of Daniel C. Gil- 


President 
Harper 
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man, with the help of the money of the 
man whose name it bears. The Chicago 
plan was larger, as the money was more 
abundant, and the scheme was somewhat 
more radical and independent. Whether 
he lives for twenty-five years longer to 
preside over the University—he is not 
yet fifty years old—or whether he must 
soon pass over his task to a successor, 
he has built himself a monument as hon- 
orable as that which gives the title of 
President to the successors of George 
Washington. 
a 

We are not inclined to 
find much fault with the 
decision of the North 
Sea Commission on the behavior of the 
3altic squadron which fired on the Brit- 
ish fishing fleet. It was not necessary 
that the Admirals should go so far as to 
declare that Admiral Rojestvensky and 
his associate officers acted like fools and 
were not fit to command ships of war, 
but the decision squints strongly enough 
in that direction. It declares that there 
were no torpedo boats there, and that the 
officers thought there were, and were 
therefore so far justified in trying to pro- 
tect themselves. They found out that 
they had been shooting at unarmed fish- 
ermen, and then they proceeded and gave 
no help, and did not even leave word 
that help might be given. Nevertheless, 
so the decision says, there is, notwith- 
standing their regrettable blunders and 
neglect, no stain on the Admiral’s cour- 
age or humanity. Equally Don Quixote 
showed no lack of courage or humanity 
when he charged a windmill, and did not 
call in the surgeons. The Commission 
do not say that the Russian officers were 
sober, or sensible, only that they were 
not cowards, and meant no cruelty. The 
incident is a blot on the record of the 
Russian Navy, and the language of the 
Commission has not. wiped it out. 


Bd 


Next Sunday, and, in- 
deed, with services 
through the entire 
month, the Broadway Tabernacle in this 
city will dedicate its new church. A most 
famous church it has been, and a book 
has lately been published giving its history. 
It was organized for liberty of faith and 
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liberty of person, in a day when theology 
was strict and slavery was defended. It 
has had such pastors as Dr. Finney, Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson, Dr. William M. 
Taylor, Dr. Stimson, and now Dr. Jef- 
ferson. It has conquered its old battles, 
for theologic freedom is everywhere, and 
there is nobody left so poor as to excuse 
slavery. But there is yet work of its own 
sort for the Broadway Tabernacle, 
which, in its third house of worship, does 
not leave Broadway, and is provided 
with all modern appliances of instruction 
and social life, to do the work of a city 
church for both residents and the moving 
procession that lodge for a few months 
and pass on. It has been noted that an 


unusual proportion of men are in the 
habit of attending the worship of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and we believe 
that has been the -_ in all its history. 


Too much confidence 
must not be put in the 
reports sent to this 
country that the murderers of Mr. La- 
baree, American missionary at Urumia, 
have been punished by the Persian au- 
thorities. Such is not the fact. A cer- 
tain amount of money indemnity has 
been paid, but that assures no protection. 
The Kurdish chief who killed Mr. La- 
baree, his attendant and an English sub- 
ject cares nothing for the money in- 
demnity, but has threatened to kill other 
Americans in revenge for his having 
been kept a short time in confinement. 
Complaint having been made that our 
American Minister at Teheran was in- 
different to the matter, so that the Ameri- 
cans had to depend for protection upon 
the British Minister and the British local 
Consul, our Government sent Consul 
Norton from Harpit to Urumia to look 
into the matter. But on this our Ameri- 
can Minister at Teheran cabled that all 
was settled and the indemnity paid, so 
that Mr. Norton might be recalled. But 
it was not settled; no punishment had 
been inflicted and no protection assured. 
Americans, we -fear, are far from safe 
while this murderous Kurdish chief is 
allowed liberty to = 


American Danger 
in Persia 


There is to be a monument 
erected at Mount Vernon, O., to 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, the author and 


Dixie 
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composer of “ Dixie.” The song, which 
has come to be a Southern “ Marseil- 
laise,”’ was the work of a Northern man, 
but was enthusiastically adopted by the 
Confederates in the Civil War, and has 
since then been made almost as popular 
in the North. It is noticeable that on 
public occasions, on transatlantic steam- 
ers and wherever Southern people are 
found, it comes to be a fashion to give 
the same honor, by rising, to “ Dixie” 
that is given to the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” This is hardly to be encouraged 
or commended. One of these songs is 
national, the other is sectional, and a sec- 
tional song has no right to the honor 
given to a national song. “My Old 
Kentucky Home” is a favorite air and 
properly loved in the section described, 
but it is not a song to take off one’s hat 
to. Equally “ Dixie” is sectional, and, 
more than that, it is plain that the effort 
to give it special honor is not national 
in purpose, but is plainly meant to keep 
up the memory and glory of the lost 
Confederacy. It is of a par with the aim 
of the “ Daughters of the Confederacy,” 
who are engaged in the unhappy purpose 
of keeping up old memories and feuds. 
a 

We are not ready to believe, as sur- 
mised, that North Carolina is to be the 
first State in the Union to divide the 
school money to the races in the ratio 
of their taxes. That has been threat- 
ened again and again in other States, 
but conservatism and justice have pre- 
vailed. What a campaign Dr. Curry, 
if alive, would have made against it! 
But there ought to be enough able 
white men in the State, led by Gover- 
nor Aycock, to defeat the proposition, 
which requires an amendment to the 
State Constitution. Since 1899 a mul- 
titude of negroes have fled from North 
Carolina, driven out first by the out- 
rages at Wilmington, and more are go- 
ing, so that there is complaint made 
of lack of negro labor. They lay it to 
education ; why not lay it to injustice? 


It is possible the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation might properly be a little less 
vindictively good. There is such a thing 
as being righteous overmuch. It has in- 
sisted that the Senate should probe more 
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sharply into the circumstances under 
which orders were given to allow appro- 
priations out of Indian trust funds for 
Catholic schools, and apparently less for 
the purpose of doing the Indians any 
good than of finding some fault with the 
President. We doubt not there was an 
error in the way it was done, but that 
error will be so corrected that in future 
the Indians will be able to give all their 
money they please for such education as 
they want, and that may as well be the 
end of it, for no wrong was intended. 


& 


A sadder, braver incident is seldom re- 
corded, a picture for history, than that 
when the widow of the Grand Duke 
Sergius went to the prison and de- 
manded that the prisoner tell her why he 
threw the bomb which slew her husband. 
Alone, together, she challenged him to 
tell the reason for his crime, and he told 
her why the body of which he was a 
member had made Sergius the victim of 
their war against oppression. No won- 
der she left in tears and left him in tears. 
The pity of it! the crime of it! the suffer- 
ing of it! and how grievously wrong be- 
gets, or even seems to excuse, wrong! 


ws 


We regret to learn the poverty of the 
United States in saints. Cardinal Stein- 
huber reports that there are before the 
Congregation of Rites at Rome 287 proc- 
esses as yet undecided for the canon- 
ization and beatification of hopeful 
saints. Italy has the. largest number of 
these holy men and women, and France 
comes next, followed by Spain and 
Portugal third, and Germany in the 
fourth place. But the Cardinal remarks 
that “ America is very poor in servants 
of God, at least the United States.” 
Possibly we have neglected to send in 
our candidates just as we have failed to 
apply for the Nobel prizes. We nominate 
Father Hecker. f 


It would be a shameful neglect of 
duty if Congress should fail before ad- 
journment next Saturday to admit 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as a 
State. If Arizona and New Mexico 


should wait it would be no great 
wrong. 











The Value of an Insurance Policy 


A CORRESPONDENT sends his insurance 
policy, together with the following: 


“This policy was described to me by the 
agent, as follows: In return for 20 annual 
payments of the premium, $98.02, amounting 
to $1,960.40, I would have the following op- 
tions of settlement: 

“(1) Cash (guaranteed) . ...$2,000.00 

Profits (estimated).... 750.00 
$2,750.00 
“(2) Paid up policy for.... $5,560.00 
“(s) Life annuity of......+. $168.00 

“Of course, it would entirely depend on my 
circumstances, at the expiration of 20 years, as 
to which of the settlements I would prefer. 

“T will feel obliged for your opinion on this 
policy, and the probability of the company 
carrying out their proposals. 

“The above figures were given to me as 
conservative estimates, stating that in previous 
cases they had always been exceeded, but as 
they compared more favorably on paper than 
those of other companies, I did not feel so 
assured of their conservative character.” 


This is an endowment policy, guar- 
anteed payable in cash for its face value 
($2,000) at the expiration of twenty 
years, if the assured be then living. In 
the event of death prior to that time it 
becomes a claim for that amount. 

In addition to the guaranteed value 
($2,000), under its terms the policy 
provides for participation in the divi- 
dend accumulations of the company, 
which will also be payable with the 
endowment. According to the figures 
quoted by you, the company estimates 
the aggregate of these profits at 
$750. The company’s past experience 
may justify these figures, and it would 
be difficult for any one not in posses- 
sion of the data on which they are 
based to affirm positively that they 
will not be realized. The exercise of 
a liberal conservatism, however, tak- 
ing into consideration the probable 
savings from all the elements consti- 
tuting the annual premium charge, 
would incline us to the opinion that 
the amount of the dividend would fall 
considerably under $750—perhaps sev- 
eral hundred dollars under. The man- 





agement of twenty years will have 
much to do in determining this factor. 

As all the other figures are based 
on the total of $2,750 cash, of which 
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$750 is estimated, they will be affected 
by any change in the latter. Calculat- 
ing upon the basis used by the com- 
pany in illustrating its options, the 
guaranteed value alone ($2,000) should 
be worth about $4,044 in paid-up in- 
surance; the life onneny about $122. 


Frozen Fire Hydrants. 


RECENT statements by Edward F. 
Croker, chief of the Fire Department of 
this city, are to the effect that his depart- 
ment had found it needful to thaw out 
something like 1,800 frozen hydrants 
during the present unfinished winter sea- 
son. This will serve to call attention to 
the conflagration menace signified by 
conditions which permit of the freezing of 
the water upon which reliance is placed 
to extinguish fires. No matter how 
quickly an alarm may be turned in, no 
matter how promptly the department 
may respond to fire alarms, no matter 
how efficient the department may be, if 
the water in antiquated fire hydrants is 
found frozen when a fire breaks out the 
efforts of the department are nullified 
until by the slow process of thawing the 
ice bound water is made liquid again. 
New York .City, however, has no mo- 
nopoly as to frozen fire plugs. They 
occur each winter in all cities, and serious 
attention ought to be given to the re- 
moval of danger from such sources. 

st 


A BILL which seeks to carry into 
effect the President’s suggestion for the 
regulation of insurance by the Federal 
Government was introduced into the 
Senate on February 27th by Senator 
John F. Dryden, the head of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America. 
The bill sets forth that insurance policies 
are articles of commerce and instrumen- 
talies thereof, and that the transmission 
and delivery of contracts of insurance by 
a corporation of one State into another 
shall be considered transactions in inter- 
state commerce, and consequently sub- 
ject to the control of the National Gov- 
ernment. The general plan of the bill 
has already met the general approval 
of eminent constitutional lawyers, but 
Senator Dryden’s purpose is not so much 
immediate legislation, as discussion and 
the perfecting of a satisfactory measure. 
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Large Projects Affect the Market 


RENEWED activity and confidence in 
business has been most clearly in- 
dicated by railroad earnings and the 
steel and iron trade. Therefore it 
was to be expected that promoters 
and other speculators would be en- 
couraged to take up new projects in 
the iron industry, and that further prog- 
ress toward the consolidation of the rail- 
ways would be made. An abundance of 
money at low rates in New York has 
favored movements of this kind. It was 
due to the operations of railway consoli- 
dators and the promoters of iron combi- 
nations that the record of the securities 
market last week showed enormous 
transactions and, in several specialties, 
rapidly advancing prices. A combination 
of several large iron and steel companies 
which were not included in the Steel Cor- 
poration appears to be at hand. These 
are the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company and the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal and Iron Company. The last named 
is controlled by John W. Gates and Jo- 
seph H. Hoadley, and they have set out 
to complete the merger of the Southern 
properties. Part of the work has been 
done in the stock market. Therefore the 
shares of the first concern named above 
have within a few days advanced from 
68 to 97, those of the second from 60 to 
I1u, and those of the third from 67 to 
87. The outstanding capital of the four 
is about $90,000,000, on a large part of 
which dividends have not been paid for 
some time past. Probably the new com- 
pany, if it shall be formed, will be capi- 
talized with a larger allowance of water. 
It remains to be seen whether the public 
will take the new shares upon such a 
basis. Some of the promoters probably 
hope that the Steel Corporation can be 
induced to take over the whole thing. 

In the railroad world sharp advances 
of certain stocks are not yet explained 
except by rumor. New York Central has 
risen from 141 to 160, Union Pacific 
from 113 to 137, Northwestern from 205 
to 249. It is reported that the Central 
has obtained control of the Boston & 
Maine (2,290 miles), which it can use 
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advantageously in connection with the 
leased Boston & Albany; also that a 
much greater merger is at hand—the as- 
sociation of the Central and the North- 
western with the Union Pacific, which 
would place about one-quarter of the 
country’s mileage under the influence, if 
not the control, of those capitalists some- 
times called the Standard Oil group. But 
the market has recently been subject to 
speculative manipulation, and no au- 
thoritative statement as to either of these 
rumored consolidations has been made. 
The general situation seems favorable, 
however, to large undertakings of this 
character. Last year it was not. 


as 


A COMPANY incorporated two years 
ago intends to construct and operate an 
air line electric railway between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 


....Railroad net earnings showed a 
decrease in each of the first five months 
of 1904, and a considerable increase in 
the last five, the monthly percentage of 
increase since August averaging about 
12% per cent. 


....The Baldwin Company, in Phila- 
delphia, is making twenty large locomo- 
tives for the Australian Government’s 
railways, having obtained the order in 
competition with English, German and 
French manufacturers. 


....It is understood that the syndicate 
of bankers handling the Russian loan re- 
cently issued in Berlin paid the Russian 
Government only 90%. As the 4% per 
cent. bonds may be redeemed at par on 
demand after six years, the borrower is 
paying a high rate. 

....The necessary capital has been 
subscribed for an electric railway be- 
tween Boston and Providence, to be op- 
erated at high speed and for most of the 
distance on a private right of way. It is 
said that the running time will be less 
than two hours and the fare one cent a 
mile. 

....Dividends announced: 


U. S. Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable April rst. 

Iowa Cent. R’way Co., First and Refunding 
4’s, Coupons, payable March rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R., First and Refund- 
ing 4’s, Coupons, payable March rst. 
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The Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T.LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 


Assistant General Manager 
SAMUEL GREEN. 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. HYDE 
JAMES STILLMAN GEORGE H. SQUIRE 
DAVID B, OGDEN WILLIAM i. cINTYRE 
JOHN T. LOCKMAN T. AB D Jt — 
HERBERT B. ee N M. BOW 

L FREDEBIC DE PB S FOSTER 
YKLIN B. LORD 


Treasurer, 
WM. P. DIXON. 


ENTHA 
: FREDERIG KERNOCHAN 
J. HARSEN RA 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS 3. 
JAMES M. VARNUM 8 Vv 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 
Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 


elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








Horner's 
Furniture 


The Standard in quality and style 





Os stock presents the newest and most 

exclusive productions of the Furniture 
and Upholstery arts, including the truest 
examples of every:school from the Chippen- 
dale and Colonial periods down to the 
present time. 

Everything required for the mansion and 
modest home, with prices ranging as wide 
as the choice, and insuring best possible 
value in every instance, whether in suites 
or individual pieces, and whether wanted 
for the drawing room, parlor, dining-room, 
bedroom, library or hall. 





R. J. HORNER @CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61,63, 65 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















“HOW 
BECAME 
A 
NURSE’’ 


A BOOK of plainly told stories of 
unusual interest in which a score 
of Chautauqua nurses tell of success 
won by the study of our courses. 
We teach this profession by mail; 
hosts of our graduates earning $12 to 
$80 a week, to whom we refer. This 
book and full information of the na- 
ture of our work will be sent without 
expense to interested readers. 


Tre Ghautaugua School of Nursing 


201 Mam Sz., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Insurance Statements 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., of which Robert 
W. Huntington, Jr., is President, in its fortieth 
annual report shows gross assets of $5,415,008, 
as against $4,731,622 last year. The total sur- 
plus as regards policyholders is now $621,537. 
The amount of insurance in force has been in- 


creased by $3,078,165. The amount paid dur- 
ing the year for death losses was $257,200. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


The Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Frederick A. Burnham is Presi- 
dent, in its annual statement shows a gain in 
full legal reserve business in force (paid for 
basis) in 1904 of $6,797,601. It also shows a 
gain in legal reserve membership of 5,883. The 


gain in premiums on new business in 1904 was 
$128,000. Total payments of the company to 
members and their beneficiaries have been 
$61,000,000. 


HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The thirty-seventh annual statement of the 
Hartford Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., shows a capital of $500,000.00; sur- 
plus, $426,752.00, and total assets of $3,535,- 
507.00. The death losses paid during the past 


year have been $1,731,029.00. Since organiza- 
tion the policyholders and beneficiaries have 
been paid $27,307,909.00. The new insurance 
issued during the past year has been $6,792,- 
554.00. For each $100 of liabilities the Hart- 
ford Life has $135. The officers of the com- 
pany are George E. Keeney, President, and 
Charles H. Bacall, Secretary. 


READING NOTICES 


WASHINGTON. 
Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad 


March 9 is the date on which will be run the next 
personally-conducted tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Washington. This tour will cover a period of 
three one, affording ample time to visit all the prin- 
cipal points of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new Cor- 
ecoran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip and hotel accommodations, 
$14.50 or $12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 from 
Trenton, and proportionate rates from other points, 
according to hotel selected. Rates cover accommoda- 
tions at hotel for two days. Special side trip to Mount 
Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on March 28d, April 6th 
and 24th, and May 18th. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; C. Studds, Bastern Passenger Agent, 263 
Fifth avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. Boy 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 


delphia.—Adv. 











The Bulletin of the New York Edison Company for 
February contains much interesting material regarding 
the recent progress in electricity. Among the themes con- 
sidered are the application of electricity to automobiles 
electric heating, electric chafing dishes, electric tea an 
coffee pots, electric ironing, the private electrical plant at 
the White House, new electroliers, electric heating and fire 
hazards. The Bulletin is tensive printed and has a 
cover that pleasingly introduces St. Valentine, who is re 
resented in the act of doing some very excellent weak, 
The gown of the girl, who also pertinently figures, is just 
the right shade of cardinal. 


THE MARDI GRAS. 


Lowerate Tour to New Orleans via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 

For the special benefit of those desiring to witness 
the unique Mardi Gras celebration at New Orleans, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged for a personally- 
conducted tour, to leave New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington, Friday, March 3. A special 
train of high-class Pullman equipment will be run, in 
charge of a tourist agent. Three days will be devoted 
» _ Orleans, the party returning direct to New 

ork. 

Tourists will occupy this train continuously, so that 
hotel] accommodations and meals in New Orleans will 
not have to be considered. A special grand stand will 
be provided on the main line of the great parades. 
somes? rate, including round-trip transportation, 
Pullman berth in both directions and during stay in 
New Orleans, all meals in dining car during entire trip, 
and seat in special grand stand at New Orleans: $75 
from New York, $70 from Philadelphia, $65 from Bal- 
timore, and $63 from Washington. Proportionate 
rates from other points. Detailed itineraries and full 
information may be obtained of Ticket Agents; C. 
Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York City; or Geo. W. General Passenger 


. Boyd, 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 


The Treadwell as an Investment. 





No investor who seeks the safety of bis principal with 
a good rate of income, can afford to leave the stock of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING COMPANY out of 
his list of investments. The principal is safe for it is rep- 
resented by solid and substantial real estate of proved 
values, and he will get a high rate of income, for the earn 
ing capacity of the Company’s property is high and it is 
thorougbly equipped with the best machinery that money 
can buy, and its ores—of which it has millions of tons 
already developed—yield a profit of two hundred per cent. 

The Company has by far the largest property in one of 
the richest mining districts in the world—several times as 
large as that of its near neighbor, the United Verde, and 
just as rich. 

The first 250-ton furnace of its smelting plant is com- 
pleted and ready to run and everything is ready for the 
installation of five hundred tons capacity except the addi- 
tion of another stack. Everything else has been built for 
five hundred tons. It is planned to increase the capacity 
to one thousand tons—the furnace capacity with which the 
United Verde earned its 180 per cent. dividends—during 
the present year. We have ores in abundance to keep 
it going. 

The Company has recently increased its stock to pro- 
vide the increased capital needed for increased business 
and enlarged sphere of operations, and offers the new stock 
for subscription on terms which make it a most desirable 
and profitable investment. 


Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN 


SECRETARY, 


27 William Street - NEW YORK. 
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The Prudentia 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
the Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Great- 
est Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness. 





TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 





Assets, over . ° ° ° 88 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, Including ine $73, 900 ,000) ; 75 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over ° ° ° ° ° . ° 13 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over ° ° . ° 16 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1904, « over . ‘ . 13 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, to Dec. 31,’04, over 92 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in force, nearly . . ° e - 6 Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in force, over ° - One-half Million 
Cash Dividends and other Concessions not Stip- 

ulated in Original Contracts and Voluntarily 

Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, over 5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for During 
1904, over 312 Million Dollars. 








LARGEST IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE COMPANY. 


= ||| Seal! OverONE BILLION 
sc || \gaeee@7y DOLLARS 


a Naas LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


to pro- 


roa THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


»sirable 
OF AMERICA, 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 























JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 110. 
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REDUGED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt. 

On account of the inauguration of President Roose- 
velt on March 4th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell round-trip tickets to Washington, March 

d, 3d and 4th, good for return e until March 
8th, inclusive, from New York, Phila — Potts- 
ville, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., Lancas- 
ter, Harrisburg and intermediate stations; from all 
stations on the Delaware Division, and from all sta- 
tions in the State of New Jersey, at rate of le fare 
for the round wt, siue 25 cents. Deposit of ticket 








return limit to leave Washington on or before March 
18th. For specific rates and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents.—Adv. 





OLD POINT GOMFORT, RIGHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Pergonally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
ay. March 11th and 25th, April 22d, and May 6th. 

ickets, including all necessary expenses for a period 
of six days, will be sold at rate of $36.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton; 
$33.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, covering lunch- 
eon going, one and three-fourths days’ board at Cham- 
berlin Hotel, and good to return within six days, will 
be sold at rate of $17.00 from New York. Brooklyn 
and Newark; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; C. Studds, BE. P. A., 263 Fifth avenue, New 
York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or . W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable, Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
— nine Andirons, and Fenders, House-cleaning 

icles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful atten*ion. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first st., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 











Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 




































Irrigating—» 
Water Pumped 


and raised any height. A fall of 18 inches or 
more in the stream is sufficient. Raise 
water 30 feet with every foot 
fall with the 


° Hydrauli 
Ri e ydraulic 
Purely automatic in operation. Runs continuously 
without expense or attention. Large capacity plants 
for equipping towns, railroad tanks and irrigation. 

Nearly 5,000 irrigating plants in 
various parts of the country are 
now being successfully operated 
with Rife Automatic Rams, Give 
vs an idea of your needs and we 
will furnish estimates, Catalogue 


with testimonials of users free, 
Send for copy. 


RIFE RAM CO., 
126 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 


















PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL SOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin QCo. New York, Sole Agents 


























THE MAIN HIGHWAY TO CALIFORNIA. 


is via ‘‘ The Overland Route.” If you contem- 
plate a trip to this pleasure seeker’s paradise, 
this route offers you the highest degree of com- 
fort and luxury with no additional cost and a 
great saving of time and expense. Many miles 
the shortest and many hours the quickest. Fast 
trains. Smooth roadbed. Fine equipment. Be 
sure your ticket reads over the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific. Inquire of E, L. Lomax, 
G. P. & T. A., Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 
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THIS COMPLETE. ¥ SENT PREPAID INUS. 


oR | 0 YourMoney 


Backif you 
Better and Cheaper than Card a 


~~ Want it. 
NE OF THESE OUTFITS kept on your desk will save you more time, bother and worry than anything else you ever bought. 
Order one and try it; if it is not worth more to YOU aenee ask 4 it, send it cone and we will do the same with ioctl 'e 
METHODS We could not afford to make such a liberal offer, if our s did n sufficient merit to insure je your being perfect! 
fied with them. For ONE DOLLAR, cash with order, we will ship, EXPR SS PREPAID, one complete Loose Leaf Binder, covered 
with imported Buckram, size 3% in. high, 8% in. wide, 114 in. thick, filled with two hundred [200] record forms, printed on a fine quality 
of white bond paper, your cho’ 4 = of five [5] Ledger Rulings, or any of the forty [40] ¢ different ‘forms listed a dete ledal 










































MOORE'S of twenty-five [25] Alphabetical Index Sheets, together with twenty-five [25] plain M for i 
= List of Special Printed Forms Furnished With This Outfit: 
Center Ruled Ledger Forms pm mama Blanks Journal Ruled Sheets Purchasing Agents Records 
Extra Debit Ledger Forms Dentist’s Records wyers’ Collection Docket Prospective Customers List 
Petty Ledger Ruled Forms Employees Records Library Indexing rille Ruled Forms 
Standard Ledger Ruled Forms Follo row Up Collections Lodge or Society Records uotations Given 
MOORE'S Double Ledger Ruled Forms Freight laims Menges and Loan Records uotations Received 
MODERN Advertising Contracts Horizontal Ruled Forms Mon Time Sheets eal Estate Records 
Advertising Returns Household Expense Records Orders Received Blanks Recapitulation Blanks 
Cost of Production Installment Accounts Price List Blanks Salesmen's “ Follow Up” 
Catalogue Indexing Insurance Office Records Publishers’ Subscription Lists Stock on Hand Record 
Cash Book Ruled Sheets Insurance Solicitor’s Records _ Physicians’ Records Weekly Time Sheets 
*“ MOORE’S MODERN METHODS” contains 128 pages of valuable iotiemetion on the pm of 
ous Our F; ree Book Bookkeeping and Loose Leaf Accountin; and the various ruled and priated 
MARKERS record forms which can be furnished with this outfit. MAY WE SEND I to your 


HN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 297 Stone St., Rochester, N. N.Y: 
quate 1839—look up our rating.) Makers of everything in the line of Blank Books, Loose Office Stationery. 


MOORE'S MOORE'S MOORE'S MOORE'S MOORE'S Mm Mm MOORE'S MOORE'S MOORE'S MOORE'S MOORE'S 
a SALERG MINES nie areas conn — — — MOVABLE 


roast 








i 
{fide 


Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. 


Boardwalk and Ocvan Tenstories, absolutely fireproof. Directly facing th_ 


: Long Distance Bell Telephone in every chamber. Hot and cold sea and fresh wate. 
inevery hath. Art room and Library on tenth floor, 


Most modern furnishings and equipment. Over $600,000 spent on improvements since 1903. 
Write. wire or telephone for rooms. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN WRITE FOR FOLDER AND RATES 
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LES 


Fruit and Ornamental, 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest Collections in America. 
Gold Medal—Paris— Pan-American 
St. Louis. 102 prizes N. Y. State Fair, 
1904. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue (144 pages) FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists. 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 


of Dollars amcor as | GRGREN Tv. 
Established 1840. Mention this publication. 


Worth of IN SPRING TIME 


what is more delightful than work among your tiower beds? 
me It’s health and pleasure to thousands of women who have 
let me help them to both. 
For 8c and je ot ue fiower loving pie I = 
ail ure start you with 4 packets of pure, fresh seeds—Nasturtiu 
is d y meas d —20 kinds; Royal Show Pansies—100 colors; Sweet 
by the Peas—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE “ FLORAL CULTURE,” 13th AN- 
NUAL CATALOGUE, with big Tare 
seed bargains; also my offer 
Le 


cash prizes for best pictu 
lawns and yards sown with 
famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY; you'll forget it 
TOMORROW. 
MISS C, H. LIPPINCOTT 


ioneer Seedswoman of America 
































819 6th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Watch goaeve mes: 


Over eleven million Elgin 


Watches have been made - 
for people whose time is & Y Subwa Profits 
precious. The aggregate ae8 y 

value of the time measured The largest profits of the last four years in New 
daily by all these watches York Real Estate have been made along the upper 


° “11° Manhattan subway. 
iS Many millions of dollars. I can offer you like opportunity in the next great 


Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and subway extension. Will demonstrate this to inter- 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated ested investors. Am taking early advantage of 
joint history of the locomo- definite inside information. Amounts of $100 and 
tive and the watch. upward. Write or call on 


Sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 





Nassau-Beekman Building, New York. 
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TH E B EST give satisfaction every- 


where. Each year adds to 

Hardy Plants their beauty and value. 

Very economical ; the only 

expense being their first cost, and that’s trifling when they 

come from Meehans’. No matter where you live we can 

serve you to your advantage. We ship all over the world. 

The most interesting, the finest, the most complete collec- 

tion of high-grade hardy stock in the world is perhaps our 

AMERICAN ELM own. Unusual care and attention are given it. Every tree, 

shrub, vine, evergreen or hardy perennial is as good, as full of health and vigor 

as can be grown; and will surely produce pleasing results within the shortest 

time. New and rare varieties and old and popular kinds are offered at low prices. 
We gladly answer all inquiries and make valuable suggestions. | 


Our Special Information Department (Services Free) saves 


ia many thousands of dollars for planters. Use it. 
oa S Accept this unique offer. Our catalogues, booklets, etc., are of rare interest, finely 
illustrated, full of hints and useful information not obtainable elsewhere. They are 
works of art and of reference and are far in advance of general horticultural literature. They tell how to 
improve any grounds in a most artistic and economical manner, how to plant, prune and care for outdoor plants. 
Our immense assortment is described and remarkably attractive prices quoted by them. Send Io cents postage 
(no more or less), and ask to be placed on our mailing list. You will then receive them, you will be kept 


posted and you will have the full benefits of our “Special Information Department,” @ service invaluable to 
many and worth dollars to every owner of a garden and grounds. Read our great “ Bargain Offers.” 


THoMAS MEEHAN & Sons, INC., Box T, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


7H 




















Save Money and 6 
Get Best 


For over a hundred years have been universally y Trees, Roses, Vines, 





recognized as the standard of excellence. 


Our catalogue—the 104th successive annual 
edition—is in every respect and without ex- , ‘ 
ception the most complete, most reliable, and ip hr hed te dy a gene ene 
the most beautiful of American Garden An- s aiite, aad datindtierGaan, adeene 


nuals. to you free. Send for our 


Plants True to Name, 


~~ 





rs 


SE pS 


WE HAVE BEEN AWARDED ‘ ILLUSTRATED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES (ii) FRUIT BOOK. It’s Free. 


At the St. Louis Exposition Y It contains onmuiing you want for 
One for the collection of VEGETABLES grown from \ the orchard, garden, lawn or park. 
our Seeds and another for our collection of SEEDS. Send for the book to-day stating where 
you saw this advertisement, and we 
We are offering this year, the great 4 _~ also — ap copy of 
ae the t y/ veen’s Fruit Magazine, 
Nor oton Beauty Potato ever po te mm Green’s N: 
“ < s Nursery Co., 
writ description will be found in our catalogue, which ' Rochester, N. Y 
ill be mailed FREE. i ae 
Established 25 years. 


- Capital, $100,000.00. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., SEFO,.Q80WER SAE] 0Now is the time to order. 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 


<a 
108 years in the business. . 4 4 
lew. 
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OUR stomach is the dynamo of your body. It should supply 

all the power needed to keep every organ and function in full 

vigor and health. Its ability to do this depends upon the food you 
eat and the air you breathe. « A diet of starch and sugar alone will not 
build the perfect body, nor will it adequately sustain life. Foods that make 
fat do not make brawn. “‘Pre-digested” foods weaken the stomach by reliev- 
ing it of the work that Nature intended it to do. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


makes the stomach strong by enabling it to do its own work and this strength- 
ens every organ of the body. €{ The wheat kernel contains all the elements 
of nutrition, and Shredded Wheat Biscuit contains ‘all the wheat kernel. 
@ Always serve according to directions—there are over 250 recipes by famous 
cooks—and the result will not only be delicious, but will prove to you that 
you are eating a food containing the maximum of nutritive value. Tris- 
cuit, the whole wheat cracker as bread, toast or wafer, delicious with 
butter, cheese or preserves. It makes delicious sandwiches. 


Send for ‘‘The Vital Question Cook Book,’’ free 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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IE PAGE'S GLUE “237 


"AGE'S GLI yf 
and has bw nar ha e an h ¢ 





4 mechanics and partn Raum Ai i. 
@auable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
China, Ivory, Books, Leather,and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible sel — tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c.if yourdealer hasn’t our line, 
: Ce’Ss PHOTO PA 
None genuine 
a. | 


it PAGE retails 5c. 4d: ° 
30m tee niet MveiLAgE 0c? 


RUSSLA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., Gloucesier, Mass. 


ne? Dr AACTaomPSONS FYE WATER 




















DIVEDNDS 
IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY GOMPARY. 
Notice is hereby given that coupons maturing March 1, 1995, 
upon First and Refunding four per cent. bonds of this company 
will be paid on and after that date by the Mercantile Trust Com- 





pany, 1) Broadway, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. GO. 
Coupons maturing March 1, 1905, from First and Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and after 
at the office of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall 
Stree‘, New York. 





that date 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


The UNITED STATES LEATHER CO, 


26-28 Ferry Street, New York. 
February 21, 1905. 
A dividend of $1.59 per share on is Preferred Stock has this 
day been declared by the Poard of Directors of this Company, 
payable April 1, 1905, to Stockholders of Record March [7th, 1905. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 


8TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
February 14, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the reeular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER ost. +e) 
on the Preferred Capital Soak, poe? April ist, 
a * ne kholders of record of March 15th, 1905. Gaceke will 
matics 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day 
of Marchi, 1905, and reopen April ist, 1905. 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 











Good lamp-chimneys 
one make 
my name on ’em all. 


MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in -my 





Index ; sent free. MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 
FINANCIAL 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
34 YEARS five TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. lowa Fall:, lowa. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Would you like to know of an investment just as safe 
and owes a as good as any mortgage, where you can place 
a smal] sum in the original shares ba the most conservative 
eompany producing oil in Kansas 

No speculation. Land mete posses 
and producing oil every day. drills a' 
bringing in more wells and adding to the value "a “- 
shares, which are stead solng up. 

Write for full informat 
THE ORIENT OIL GAS AND MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 








Farm Mortgages 1x THe Irrigated West 


INTEREST 


6% 


in wl 


free of all taxes or expense to the investor. 
by first mortgage on personally inspected IRRIGATED farms in 
selected localities 
Irrigated farms have practically an insurance against crop failure not possessed by 
lands exposed to drought or excessive moisture. 
me, Suarantees success to the intelligent farmer. 


on loans secured 
in COLORADO, WYOMING, and MONTANA 


Irrigation, an art as old as civilizat’on 


The limited amount of irrigable land, in a region 
ich the population engaged in mining and manufacturing i is constantly increasing, assures a home 


marke ‘ at profitable prices, and, consequently, stable land values and safe loans. 
We offer a selection of these marge om: cared for until maturity without charge, secured by lands 


worth two or three times the amount of the loan. 


Investment. Business established 1880. 


Interest at 4 per cent. allowed on al! sums awaiting 
References and information on application. 





THE VAN KLEECK- BACON INVESTMENT CO., Denver, Colo. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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$500,000 
New Jersey & Hudson River Railway and Ferry Company 


First Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds 


Dated March 1, 1900. Due March 1, 1950, 
Interest payable March 1 and September 1. 

Coupon Bonds of $1,000 denomination, with privilege of registration as to principal. 

Both principal and interest are payable in United States Gold Coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, and without 


deduction for any tax or taxes which the Company may be required to pay or retain therefrom. 
Redeemable at the option of the Company on and after March 1, 1905, at 105 and accrued interest. 





U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co., N. Y., Trustee. 
Authorized $5,000,000 


Outstanding 
Balance reserved to retire $119,000 5% Bonds and for Extensions, 
Betterments, Equipment, etc., under carefully guarded restrictions ‘2,755,000—5,000,000 


The New Jomeg & Hudson River Railway and Ferry Company owns over 20 miles of track extending from the bens grey Ferry 
Terminal through Hackensack to Patterson, witha branch from Leonia to Englewood, and through its controlling interest in the Hudson 
pig _nenen Company operates an additional 16 miles of road from Hackensack to Kearny, asuburb of Newark, with branch to Lodi, 

The Pompeny further owns all the stock and bonds of the Riverside and Fort Lee Ferry Company, operating between West 130th 
Street. New York, and Edgewater, N. J., and all the stock and bonds of the Highland [Improvement Company, owning about 50 acres of 
valuable real estate with buildings thereon, on top of the Palisades, adjoining the New Jersey Ferry terminus. 


The franchises under which the Company operates are all perpetual, with the exception of one, which is 
for 99 years. 


The above bonds are a lien on all the property of the Company, with the cnesetion of its interest in the Hudson River Traction Com- 

parr Ce brs — only to $119,000 First Mortgage 5s, which will be redeemed September 1st, 1905, and the mortgage securing them 
cord, 

A cetatled circular containing a letter to us from A. M. Taylor, Esq., President of the Company, together with map showing the 


Company’s lines and connections, may be had on application, . 
Having disposed of a large amount of the above bonds at private sale, we offer the unsold balance at 814 and interest, yic ding nearly 
4.70%, and recomm._nd them for investment. 


MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 


3 Broad Street, New York 


srEaet, cooper & co, ||MOrfom Teust ©°: 


Capital, - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,000,000 








Private Bankers 


j Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Transfer 
Sixth Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets Agent. Takes charge of Real and 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, 


NEW YORK Personal Property. 
Deposits received subject tocheque, or on certificate. 
Interest allowed on daily Balances. 








Accounts received subject to check; 
moderate balances required, and 
prompt and efficient service rendered 
at all times. OFFICERS. 
Travelers’ Checks and Letters of LEVI P. MORTON 

Credit issued, also drafts payable in San te aaa 

all parts of the World. Foreign JAMES K. CORBIERE 

money bought and sold. 

Four per cent. per annum paid on 
time deposits. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Exchange. 


Full information given upon i- DIRECTORS. 

v 8 : P app , John Jacob Astor, George F. Baker, Edward J. Berwind 
cation, and inquiries either by mail eric Cromwell, James B. Duke, Henry M. Flagler, G.G 

a James N. Jarvie, Walter S. Johnston, A. D. Julliard, 
or by personal visit are requested. Larocque, D. VU. Mills, Levi P. Morton, Richard A. McCurdy, %. 
G. Uakman, George Foster Peabody, Samuel Kea, Elitu nom 

Winthrop Rutherfurd, Thomas F. Ryan, Jacob H. Schiff, Jo 
Sloane, Valentine P. Snyder, Harry Payne Whitney. 


e ™ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
HOURS: 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. Levi P. Morton, Thomas F. Ryan Edward J. Berwind. @. G. 


Haven, James N. Jarvie, George Foster Peabody, Elihu Koot, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Harry Payne Whitney. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Capital paldup - - = $500,000 
Surplus, = *= = = - 350,000 











DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
Willlam Best Fred. C. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J.R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 

















Book Tells 





How oy grows. 
2nd. How you might have con- 
veetes $100 into $358.83 


rd. How to choose between 
real estate and stocks. 

4th. How to tell a good in- 
vestment. 

5th. How to choose your part- 


ers. 
How savings banks make 

their money. 

7th. How to protect yourself 
in case you should not care to 
hold an investment indefinitely. 
8th. How to guard against un- 
certain ‘‘prospects.’’ 

9th. How to invest small sums, 
10th. How most people under- 
estimate their saving capacity. 


This book is NOT an advertise- 
ment of any particular invest- 
ment. It is a general ‘‘talk’’ 
about investments, based upon 
my experi- 
ences and 
observa- 

tions. It will interest you only in 
case you want to safely and pro- 
fitably invest $10 or more per 
month. If you want a copy dro 
me a postal saying, simply, sen 
“How Money Grows.”’ 


DO IT NOW 
BEFORE YOU TURN THIS LEAF 
BEFORE YOU FORGET. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Investment Department 
268 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 

















G% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 


I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
Principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 








1875— 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEA 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . BAR 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1905, - $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, « - - 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, - - * 3,300,623.03 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 

New York OFFIcE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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Connecticut General Life | 
Insurance Co., 





ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., President. 
P. H. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 


18 
7% 


JAMES A. TURNBULL, Secretary. 
EDWARD B. PECK, Assistant Secretary. 





Receipts for 1904. 
Premiums and Consideration for Annuities $935,742.87 





re <>, Disbursements ‘for 1904. 


“peath Losses, Matuted lowments, Sur- 
rendered Policies, Dividends and all 


other payments to Policy Holders..... $480,041.44 
Commissions to Agents.......... Scowce - 10&.mEE 
Salaries of Officers and Home Office Em- 
RENOOD censsctacrceceee poveemeben ke 40,870.35 
Taxes, Legal and Medical Fees, Reinsur- 
ance, Balance Profit and Loss and all 
other expenses.......... ERG: POT 81,130.67 
ae BP ee $766.156.37 
Balames, GROGS GRVOE. . 0. cccccccccce 403,087.42 


$1,169,243.79 





Detenet ae TAGE. <6 och cs ctscrciacses 233,500.92 

IES ok Serwaeas Cs aeecae $1,169,243.79 

Assets January 1, 1905. 

Cash in office and in bank.............. $137,739.56 
OE ar eer - 1,688,295.00 
I ty ic Wt isd Sey i 2.869,360.33 
a Fe ae 672.63 
ee onda eae Baers w eerelncow oars 47,481.18 
ET Sc avith ac eeceeeeeenees ee 93.34 
Interest due and accrued............... 97,025.49 
Deferred and Outstanding Premiums.... 129,622.27 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..... 38,208.36 


$5,415,098.16 


Liabilities January 1, 1905. 
Rens TORII OR.. 3 oncias cancwneowmes - $4,748,044.00 


Death Losses awaiting Proof........... 18,128.00 
Endowments not yet presented for pay- 
_" 7a - acetal a ery. Se 2 ¥ 12,246.00 
Pig fF ee 15,142.81 
$4,793,560; 


621,537. 
$5,415,098.16 


Total Surplus as regards Policy Holders. 





™ LIVERPOOL 
«4 LONDON 
«4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance; one year; 

$2.00; Singie Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before ange is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy, 











THUROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Per- 
sons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
cB Biome poco 
. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDF 


bw 


J.W. ALEXANDER BS Ls BS J.H.HYDE 


TOWARD THE 
END OF WINTER> 


aah we look forward to the warmth 

| and sunshine of Spring. Toward 
the end of life we look forward 
toa comfortable and secure old 
age—but are often disappointed. 


A Continuous Instalment En- 
dowment policy in the Equitable 
makes your future comfort ab- 
solutely sure— and meanwhile 
protects your family. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Write to GAGE E TARBELL 2%"' p 











Fer full information fill out this coupon or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES, 102 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 79. 
Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for $ 
if issued to a person .......seececeseeee. Years of age. 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


OF VERMONT. 
January Ist, 1905. = Annual Statement. 


Surplus, . - $ 3,458,076 
Income, ~ - - - 6,895,014 
New Insurance, - + 23,961,694 
Assets, - - = 31,398,453 
Insurance in Force, + ” 134,761,554 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
OFFICERS. 


JosEePH A. Dz Boer, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Presiden 
JAMES B, EsTEE, 2nd Vice- President. 
OsmaAN D. CLARK, Secre 
Harry M. CUTLER, = 
ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M. D, Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charles Dewey, bo ak iw 


Fred E. Smith, 

Dudley C. Denison, Joseph A. De Boer, 
James T. Phelps, John G. MeCullough, 
George Briggs, Harry M. Cutler, 
George G. nedict, James B. Estee, 


William W. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 


Jan. 1 Income Assets 

1895 $2,931,322 $11,045,677 
1905 6,895,014 31,398,454 
Jan. 1 Surplus Insurance in Force 
1895 $1, 430, 714 $64,975,950 
1905 3 *458,076 134,761,554 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1905, = $38,324,422.73 
Liabilities, » - . 


34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH Sehetens paid poe all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
ap insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts — e 





Pamphie ts, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
tne Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


$2,552,377.45 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Beeaduey- 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








MARINE and INLAND INSURANG 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BuILDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 








INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANG. 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOS88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 





Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear. 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac. 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 








346 Broadway. - * > New York. 
German American 
Susurance Company 
New Bark, 
CAPITAL 
$1500.000 
SURPLUS 


5841907 
12,.980.705 











THE INDEPENDENT xxxi 
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OLDEST IN AMERICA LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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AD tS ames 


will deliver the first Bond 
(40 coupons attached thereto) 
at the end of the first year on pay- 
ment of the second premium, and one Bond 
each year thereafter on the payment of succeeding 
premium, the twentieth Bond being delivered 
twenty years from date of contract. 


Each Bond bears interest, payable semi-annually in gold coin, 
in accordance with forty coupons thereto attached. 


If the insured die while the contract 1s in torce, the Company will thereupon 
deliver all of the twenty Bonds not already delivered. Suppose you buy twenty 
$1,000 Bonds, you receive a Bond each year and are insured for twenty years, The 

total guarantees on these Bonds are: 


enty Years’ Insurance 
rincipal of 20 Bonds........ ++ 4+ 000002$20,000.00 
terest on 20 Bonds..... 


++. 14,000.00 
tal Cash Guaranteed, ‘$34,000.00 
The contract gives the option of the face value 
of any bond in cashin lieu of issuing the 
hond when the sameisdue. These bonds 
mature 20 years from 
date of issue. 


All approved 
forms of policies 
issued. 
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March, 1905, 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of 

New York. 

New York Cry, 
Gentlemen :—1 shall te glad 
to receive, without in any way 
committing myself, information 
regarding cost of The Mutual’s 
Yearly Bond Contract, 


My occu- 
pation is. 


Name. ......-> 





THE INDEPENDENT 





THE JOY OF CHILDHOOD 


Any Child-even the Bahy-Anows when 
PEARS /s used in the bath; thats why 
“he wont he happy till he gels Ik” 


THE PRIDE OF YOUTH 


PEARS SOAP /s she pride of youth because it 
gives that incomparahly thorough cleansing 
and puritying of the skin which has made 


the PEARS COMPLEXION so famous. 


THE COMFORT OF OLD AGE 
A PEARS’ SOAP COMPLEXION js a defence 


against the ravages of time.Many a grandmother 
who has used PEARS since childhood.is carrying 
her velvety skin and girlhood complexion into old age. 











A Lire TIME OF HAPPINESS 
FOLLOWS THE CONSTANT USE OF 


PEARS 











Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 


All rights secured. 








